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Thirty-five years ago Librarian of Congress Archi- 
bald MacLeish commented in his introduction to 
the first issue of this journal that “a periodical, like 
any other continuing and living organism, finds its 
form by exercising its functions.” The covers repro- 
duced here reflect some of the reinterpretations of 
function that have occurred over the years. More 
significant, however, is the fact that the basic pur- 
pose of the Library’s quarterly has remained con- 
sistent. The journal is still “a work of cooperative 
scholarship” endeavoring to bring the collections, 
programs, and services of the Library of Congress 
to the attention of the Congress and the Nation. 


Archibald MacLeish also remarked in 1943 that 
“it is one thing to see the need for a convenient and 
useful publication and another thing altogether to 
produce it.” Few publishers would disagree. That 
only a little over four months elapsed between the 
idea of an LC quarterly and its realization remains 
astounding enough to warrant a chronology: 


July 14, 1943 MacLeish writes to Public Printer 
Augustus Giegengack, proposing a Library of 
Congress quarterly. 


July 17, 1943 Giegengack approves, recommends 
the title Quarterly List of New Books. 


August 10, 1943  MacLeish and Chief Assistant 
Librarian Luther Evans discuss plans for new 
journal with Poetry Consultant Allen Tate, who 
has agreed to be its first editor. 


Editor’s Note 


August 26, 1943  MacLeish issues General Order 
No. 1202 establishing new quarterly. Asks au- 
thors to take “a humanistic approach” in 
preparing articles and specifies that “the reader 
whom contributors should have in mind may 
be described as the cultivated citizen of non- 
technical interests. For this, and for other 
cogent reasons, the publication should be 
written, to use Defoe’s phrase, ‘in a language 
understanded of the people.’ ” 


August-September 1943 Various titles considered, 
including Acquisitions Report of the Library of 
Congress, Library of Congress Quarterly Re- 
view, Library of Congress Acquisitions Quart- 
terly, and Quarterly Journal of New Acquisi- 
tions, among others. The last is selected. 


September 8, 1943 Copy for first issue sent to the 
xovernment Printing Office for design and 
composition. 


September 22, 1943 Tate delivers dummy prepared 
by GPO to MacLeish, commenting, “In the 
title I changed ‘new’ to ‘current’ in order to 
make the bottom line long enough to avoid the 
appearance of an inverted cone.” 


September 25, 1943 MacLeish approves design. 


November 25, 1943 First issue of the Quarterly 
Journal of Current Acquisitions published. 
Dated July-September 1943, it not only covers 
materials acquired during that quarter but also 
includes articles reflecting the “humanistic 
approach” suggested by MacLeish. 
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Quarterly December 6, 1943 Supreme Court Justice Felix 


Frankfurter writes to MacLeish that “the Jour- 
Fournal nal . . . is one more of those strands which 
you are weaving to give our society the pattern 
and the purpose of a gracious civilization.” 


te 


The second issue of the Quarterly Journal, pub- 

lished in February 1944, included a “Review of the 

Quarter” section—straightforward discussions of 

important acquisitions for the period October— 

THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS December 1943—as well as less restricted articles of 
Quarterly Journal the type contained in the first issue. 

. Robert Penn Warren was appointed poetry con- 
ae sultant and editor of the Quarterly Journal on 
— July 23, 1944. When his term expired on July 15, 

1945, editorial responsibility for the quarterly was 
transferred to the Acquisitions Department and 
the Library’s selection officer, John Lester Nolan, 
became editor. The first special issue—on the Less- 
ing J. Rosenwald Collection—was published in 
October 1945. 

With that issue, the title page layout was changed 

to show the title as: 


OF CURRENT ACQUISITIONS 





VOL. 3 OCTOBER 1945 





The Library of Congress Quarterly 
Journal of Current Acquisitions 


Annual reports of acquisitions replaced the 
quarterly reviews in February 1946, and for the next 
two decades the balance was tilted away from the 
first line of the above title and toward the second. 
The November 1950 issue, published to celebrate 
the Library’s sesquicentennial, was an exception to 
this rule. 

Vincent L. Eaton was appointed editor in Decem- 
ber 1951, and in February 1952 the journal moved 
to the Information and Publications Office. Early 
in 1953 the first annual index (to volume 9) was 


CENTENNIAL 





published. Special issues appeared for the Woodrow 
Wilson and Theodore Roosevelt centennials, and 
the editor, a former assistant chief of the Rare Book 
Division, contributed articles himself from time to 
time. 

A new cover design introduced in November 1953 
inspired calligrapher Paul Standard to advise the 
Librarian of Congress that “the lettering is more 
suited to a tooth-paste carton” and that he would 
“consider it an honor, and indeed a citizen’s duty, 
to help in redeeming the quality of design in the 
leading periodical of our national library.” 

Between March 1962 and June 1963 editorial 
responsibility was shared by Janice B. Harrington 
and Lester K. Born. On June 10, 1963, Sarah L. 
Wallace became editor, and half a year later read- 
ers saw the beginnings of a series of innovations that 
were to reflect an increasing emphasis on both co- 
operative scholarship and service to the American 
people. Important additions to the collections con- 
tinued to be reported, but the emphasis shifted away 
from the acquisitive and toward the humanistic. 
Special issues were devoted to such subjects as 
poetry, Africana, children’s literature, women, and 
the art and architecture of the Library of Congress 


Building. 
ee 


In January 1964 Sarah Wallace introduced a new 
cover, title, format, and date for the Quarterly 
Journal, citing Confucius’s maxim that “only the 
very wisest and the very stupidest never change.” 
The editors are now considering additional changes 
in the Q/ and are inviting subscribers to submit their 
ideas. A questionnaire and return envelope are en- 
closed. Readers are encouraged not only to return 
the questionnaire but also to provide additional 
suggestions, comments, and criticisms in the future. 
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“Moonlight 


dries no mittens” 
Carl Sandburg Reconsidered 


by Daniel Hoffman 


Recently the New York Times asked the White 
House whether President Carter had brought any 
books with him to Washington. Despite the avail- 
ability of what the Times describes as “an extensive 
library with a heavy concentration of books on 
American history” in the permanent collection of 
the White House itself and, on the other hand, the 
presence nearby of another library that “can come 
up with just about any volume on short notice— 
more so than before because Daniel J. Boorstin, the 
Librarian of Congress, is a highly respected histor- 
ian” —despite all these books and all this access to 
still more books, President Carter brought along 
from Plains at least half a dozen books of his own. 
The list begins and ends with the names of poets: 
one is Dylan Thomas, the other, Carl Sandburg. It 


Daniel Hoffman was Consultant in Poetry at the Library 
of Congress from 1973 to 1974 and is Professor of English 
and Poet-in-Residence of the University of Pennsylvania. 
He delivered this lecture at the Library on January 5, 1978, 
and Literature Fund, in commemoration of the centenary 
of Carl Sandburg’s birth. 


©) 1978 Daniel Hoffman 


is Sandburg’s life of Lincoln that Mr. Carter keeps 
by him. 

Mark Van Doren, speaking in this library shortly 
after Sandburg’s death, said of his life of Lincoln 
that “it may even be Sandburg’s greatest poem, if 
our definition of poetry is liberal enough to include 
it.” Such praise can be given to nearly all of Sand- 
burg’s prose—his autobiography, his children’s 
stories. We say this of course because Carl Sandburg 
was a poet first; from his earliest book, Chicago 
Poems in 1916, it was as a poet that he was regarded, 
and as a poet that he regarded himself. On this 
hundredth anniversary of his birth it seems appro- 
priate to take a retrospective look at Sandburg’s 
achievement. It is my hope to present his work in a 
way that makes possible a fair revaluation of the 
writings of this attractive, generous, likable man 
who pitched his verses to a scale of possibilities so 





Excerpts from the poetry of Carl Sandburg are reprinted 
by permission of Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. from his 
volume Complete Poems, copyright 1916, 1918 by Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc.; copyright 1936 by Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich, Inc.; copyright 1928, 1944, 1946, 1956, 
1964 by Carl Sandburg. 


Carl Sandburg, 1959. Photograph by Hans Hammarskjold. 
Courtesy of Hans Hammarskjéld and TIO Fotografer, 
Stockholm, Sweden. 
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different from those of his contemporaries or 
successors. 


An Englishman in the old days 
presented the Empress of Russia 
with a life-sized flea made of gold 
and it could hop. 


She asked the court: 
“What can we Russians do 
to equal this marvel?” 


A minister took it away 

and brought it back soon after. 

He had seen to it 

and had the monogram of the Empress 
engraved on each foot of the flea 
though it would no longer hop. 


This is a case in point 

as told by Salzman 

who came from the Caucasus 

and had it from a man who was there. 


In Tiflis, his home town, 
Salzman knew a merchant 
who stood in the front door 
and spoke to passersby, 
to possible customers: 
“Come inside. 
We've got everything— 
even bird’s milk.” 


And this merchant weighed his hand 
along with what he sold his patrons 
and each evening after business hours 
he threw holy water on his hand 
saying, “Cleanse thyself, cleanse thyself.” 


Among the peasants Salzman heard: 
“He should be the owner of the land 
who rubs it between his hands every spring.” 


Wood rangers in the forest of the czar 

came in and talked all night. 

They spoke of forest sounds: 

“The cry of a virgin tree at its first cut 
of the ax stays in the air. 

“The sound of the blow that kills a snake 
is in the air till sundown. 

“The cry of the child wrongfully punished 
stays in the air.” 


And this was in the old days 
and they are a fine smoke 
a thin smoke. 


The people move 
in a fine thin smoke, 
the people, yes. 


The People, Yes, 11 


Nobody in America could have written those 
lines but Carl Sandburg. They have the thumb- 
print of his personality, his ear for a good yarn, 
his sense of the revealing detail, his empathy with 
folk wisdom, his unique ability to transform the 
raw materials of common speech into a lyricism 
with a swing and rhythm recognizably his own. 
Other poets may from time to time touch on his 
materials, but their touch is inevitably different 
from Sandburg’s. I can think of parts of this pas- 
sage from The People, Yes which might have been 
written by Wallace Stevens or by Yeats—either 
might have found a paradigm of the relationship 
between art and life in the anecdote of the me- 
chanical flea; Robert Frost could conceivabiy have 
written a poem on the cries that linger in the forest 
air; William Carlos Williams or Ezra Pound just 
might have made their own kind of poetry from 
the tale of the merchant who weighed his own hand 
and then cleansed it with holy water. But each of 
these contemporaries of Sandburg’s would have 
made a poetry quite different from his. Yeats or 
Stevens or Frost would assuredly have used regular 
meters, formal stanzas, rhymes. The free verse of 
Williams or Pound has an entirely different specific 
gravity compared to Sandburg’s. These are matters 


of style—but as is ever the case with style, the dif- 
ferences are not merely on the surface. 


This old anvil laughs at many broken hammers. 

What is bitter to stand against today may be sweet to 
remember tomorrow. 

Fine words butter no parsnips. Moonlight dries no mittens. 

Whether the stone bumps the jug or the jug bumps the 
stone it is bad for the jug. 

One hand washes the other and both wash the face. 

Better leave the child’s nose dirty than to wring it off. 

We all belong to the same big family and have the same 
smell. 


The People, Yes, 30 


Here, in a few lines from The People, Yes, is 
Sandburg’s zest for language—the language, as he 
called it, of “the people,” the seemingly endless 
scroll on which he recorded their talk, their sayings, 
their self-contradictory wisdom, their resilience, the 
barbed solace of their wit. He delights to quote “the 
people” praising and preferring practical values to 
pretense; they say they want what is useful, rather 
than the merely fanciful, idealistic, imaginative. 
“Fine words butter no parsnips,” he says—perhaps 
he quotes a woman trying to feed a family of seven 





on a railroad blacksmith’s pay, what his Swedish 
mother might have said. “Moonlight dries no mit- 
tens.” But let us not too quickly conclude that Sand- 
burg, because he values parsnips and dry mittens, 
therefore despises moonlight, or what moonlight— 
traditionally, anciently, the emblem of imagina- 
tion—can mean to “the people,” the very sort of 
people whose apothegms he so delighted in making 
into lines of poetry. Moonlight and mittens reap- 
pear in The People, Yes, about a hundred and fifty 
pages farther along from the lines I have just 
quoted. In section 79 we find: 


In Gloversville, New York, a woman daylong made mit- 
tens and the faster she made the mittens the more the 
wages coming in for her and her children. 

And her hands became like mittens she said 
And in the winter when she looked out one night 

Where the moon lighted a couple of evergreen trees: 

“My God! I look at evergreens in the moonlight and what 

are they? A pair of mittens. And what am I myself? 

Just a mitten. Only one more mitten, that’s all. . .” 


This is one of Sandburg’s images of the dehumani- 
zation of the people by the unremitting work which 
industrialism requires of them. In this passage, the 
woman has the hope that “maybe the union could 
do something” : 


She would fight in the union ranks and see if somehow 
they could save her from seeing two evergreens at 
night in the moon as just another pair of mittens. 


When men and women are condemned to a seventy- 
hour work week they have the hope that a forty- 
hour week will permit them the enjoyment of their 
full humanity, of which regarding hemlocks in the 
moonlight is an essential portion. If such an ideal 
of economic salvation seems simplistic now, it was 
in fact believable in the depths of the Great Depres- 
sion when The People, Yes was written. Sandburg 
had known poverty in his own life and in his youth 
had been an organizer for the Socialist party. It 
is typical of him to present economic exploitation 
in terms not only of physical deprivation but also of 
the woman’s being deprived of her imagination. 


If completion of his first century qualifies a de- 
parted poet for a celebration among the shades, 
then somewhere on or near Olympus there must be 
tonight a gathering like this one, with the ghost of 
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Sandburg himself at its center, singing “The Boll 
Weevil” or “The Streets of Laredo” to his guitar 
and saying his poems in that voice at once warm 
and rough. He would be in workmen’s clothes and 
have his audience in the palm of his ghostly hand. 
For Sandburg was the Will Rogers of the poetry cir- 
cuit, a masterful entertainer. Only Robert Frost 
could rival him in this. He brought a sense of color, 
of liveliness, of beauty in their own lives to many 
who did not read other poets at ali. His poems came 
as near to being prose as they could, and yet they 
are poetry. There is little in Sandburg of the vir- 
tues most readers value in the poems of his contem- 
poraries. Most recent critics and scholars of modern 
verse have had other fish to fry, and have passed 
Sandburg by. Not that he didn’t get lots of praise 
in his time, but it was more often from those who 
prized the life his work reflects than from those 
whose chief concerns were with the art of poetry. 

Unlike most who have written on Sandburg 
hitherto, I am not a native of his region, the Middle 
West. I bring no particular local pieties to my view 
of his work. Neither am I a Lincoln scholar. To 
my regret, I never met Sandburg. I am sorry to say 
that I know how he’d say his poems and sing his 
songs only from his recordings. I come as an East- 
erner, as a poet from a different camp, as a univer- 
sity teacher and a critic of American literature, to 
this rereading of the work of a man some of whose 
poems I have known since boyhood, and some of 
whose children’s stories were among the first I ever 
knew and among the first I read to my own children. 

I do not know whether Sandburg’s Rootabaga 
Stories are well known and often read by those 
professionally concerned with children’s literature. 
If they are not well known, they ought to be. For 
these tales are a minor classic, a successful attempt 
to make for American children fairy tales without 
the supernatural, to give children stories conceived 
in pure delight. Sandburg, who wrote them for his 
own daughters, made up several dozen tales that 
are cadenzas upon the child’s pleasure in names, in 
the sounds of words, in the setting loose of fantasy 
in a village as wide as the sight in a child’s eye. Some 
of these tales have, or may be interpreted to have, 
something in them akin to a moral, but none is much 
burdened thereby. A pedant might extrude a lesson 
about the badness of being a braggart from the story 
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of “How Bozo the Button Buster Busted All His 
Suttons When a Mouse Came,” or make a preach- 
ment about uncontrolled ambition from the tale of 
‘Slipfoot and How He Nearly Always Never Gets 
What He Goes After,” but most readers of what- 
ever age will prefer to take Sandburg’s fables for 
the pleasure that is in them and let other values— 
I do not say higher values—follow as they may. I 
choose these examples from the second of Sand- 
burg’s Rootabaga volumes, for in it he did not so 
often lapse into the sentimentality which mars the 
whimsy of the first. 

Rootabaga Stories is reminiscent in its plot struc- 
tures of George Macdonald’s fairy tales, sometimes 
of Kipling’s Just So Stories, but everywhere in Sand- 
burg the roots of his tales in literary and older folk- 
lore traditions have been pulled up and replanted in 
native soil. Their formulaic plots, their repetitions 
and increments, the way things happen in threes 
may suggest old Irish fairy stories or the Haus- 
marchen of the Brothers Grimm. Rootabaga Stories 
offer a child enjoyment of patterns of language and 
of action as old as mankind, set, not in a peasant’s 
cottage in a frightening forest in a foreign country, 
nor in a king’s castle behind a moat menaced by 
wicked enchanters or witches, but in a village of 
easy-going and likable characters as friendly and 
engaging as Hatrack the Horse or the Potato-Faced 
Blind Man. The tales they tell are not like Jack the 
Giant Killer or Cinderella. There are no boy-eating 
ogres, no cruel stepmothers in Rootabaga country. 
There, children do not need the solace of imagined 
triumphs over their surrogate parents, as in those 
European folktale dreams. No, Sandburg’s fables 
offer the child a sunny, cheerful world of pure plea- 
sure, with few shadows and no menacing monsters. 
In the spirit of oldtime American self-reliance, 
Rootabaga people come to mischance only through 
their own flaws: Slipfoot’s greed, the Button Buster’s 
pride, the folly of the wheelbarrowmen and plas- 
terers who keep building a tower to the moon to 
stop the moon from moving. But no one is ever 
killed, or eaten, or even hurt in this country, where 


imagination triumphs doing the work done by 


magic in tales from other lands and times. 
Rootabaga Stories are not, like Frank Baum’s T he 
Wizard of Oz, a single fable domesticating a fairy 
tale plot in the Middle West. Perhaps Sandburg’s 
book does not have the cultic popularity of Oz 
because it is so much more varied and lacks the con- 


centration of one central character’s adventures. 
The Rootabaga country is peopled with a cast of 
dozens, dozens, and dozens. For a child who hears 
Rootabaga Stories read to him, then goes on to read 
it himself, a child who, as he learns the language, 
comes through these tales to awareness of the de- 
lights that language can be made to offer, and who 
makes Sandburg’s imagined characters like Blixie 
Blimber and Slip Me Liz the familiars of his own 
imagination—for such a child the pleasures of 
poetry should never in later life seem inaccessible. 

I assume that everyone at all familiar with Sand- 
burg knows his most famous poem, the one that 
begins 


Hog Butcher for the World 

Tool Maker, Stacker of Wheat, 

Player with Railroads and the Nation’s Freight Handler; 
Stormy, husky, brawling, 

City of the Big Shoulders . . . 


This poem, perhaps overly famous, has become a 
sort of albatross to Sandburg’s reputation. He was 
capable of many other notes than “Stormy, husky, 
brawling,” but they may be drowned out in the 
memories of everyone who has read “Chicago.” One 
such note is joyousness in the most ordinary life, in 
sights other poets had not noticed, sounds made by 
people other poets had not listened to, as in “The 
Shovel Man”: 


On the street 
Slung on the shoulder is a handle half-way across, 
Tied in a big knot on the scoop of cast iron 
Are the overalls faded from sun and rain in the ditches; 
And a flimsy shirt open at the throat, 
I know him for a shovel man 
A dago working for a dollar six bits a day 
And a dark-eyed woman in the old country dreams of 
him for one of the world’s ready men with a pair 
of fresh lips and a kiss better than all the wild 
grapes that ever grew in Tuscany. 


This is perhaps the first poem in American litera- 
ture in which an Italian immigrant is presented as a 
serious subject; until Sandburg’s Chicago Poems 
appeared, the immigrant was to be found only as a 
comic stereotype, speaking in the dialect poems of 
T. A. Daly. Writing at the time not only of the free- 
verse movement in poetry, but also when the Armory 
Show had dramatized the new, democratic aesthetic 
of the Ash Can school in painting, Sandburg, too, 
could look up and down a teeming street of city 





tenements and find subjects whose innate beauty 
and joy in life invited treatment in his art: 


I know a Jew fish crier down on Maxwell Street, 
with a voice like a north wind blowing over corn 
stubble in January. 
He dangles herring before prospective customers evincing 
a joy identical with that of Pavlova dancing. 
His face is that of a man terribly glad to be selling 
fish, terribly glad that God made fish, and customers 
to whom he may call his wares from a pushcart. 
“Fish Crier” 


These are but two from Sandburg’s scores of 
poems that describe and celebrate the infinite vari- 
ety of American life. The first fact one confronts in 
reading Sandburg is his inclusiveness, his liberality. 
Although many of his poems are brief—I believe the 
best ones to be so—the sensibility of the poet em- 
bodies what Whitman once called “acceptation.” 
Sandburg excludes nothing, or at any rate very little, 
of his own experience from his poetry. If what he 
sees on a crowded city street on a wintry day in- 
cludes a fish peddler, his poem will tell us this, and 
will tell us what feelings the sight of that peddler 
evokes in him. 

Sandburg touches many emotions as well as 
observing facts and faces. Alongside his celebrations 
of the various fulfillments of human life are his 
moments of poignance, of longing, as in “Gone”’: 


Everybody loved Chick Lorimer in our town. 
Far off 
Everybody loved her. 
So we all love a wild girl keeping a hold 
On a dream she wants. 
Nobody knows now where Chick Lorimer went. 
Nobody knows why she packed her trunk . . 
things 
And is gone, 
Gone with her little chin 
Thrust ahead of her 
And her soft hair blowing careless 
From under a wide hat, 
Dancer, singer, a laughing passionate lover. 


. a few old 


Were there ten men or a hundred hunting Chick? 
Were there five men or fifty with aching hearts? 
Everybody loved Chick Lorimer 
Nobody knows where she’s gone. 


I think Chick Lorimer must have left the yearnings 
of fifty or a hundred men behind her in some little 
railroad town on the prairie when she took her 
trunk, her few old things, and her dream away, out 
of their reach. Perhaps she went to Chicago. This 
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little poem has in less than twenty lines the pathos 
of, say, twenty pages from Sherwood Anderson’s 
Winesburg, Ohio. And Chick Lorimer is surely akin 
to Sister Carrie in Dreiser’s novel. Sandburg’s inter- 
est here, however, is not, like Dreiser’s, in the long 
drawn-out story of a woman’s rise and fall; he cap- 
tures the feeling of an instant in an emotional snap- 
shot we are not likely to forget. 

So much has been said about Sandburg’s vitality 
and his celebration of life that his ability to see 
sharply the darker side of life, its doubts, its defeats, 
and despairs, is often overlooked. Yet these too 
are among the emotions his poems keenly define: 


I wish to God I never saw you, Mag. 
I wish you never quit your job and came along with me. 
I wish we never bought a license and a white dress 
For you to get married in the day we ran off to a minister 
And told him we would love each other and take care of 
each other 
Always and always long as the sun and the rain lasts 
anywhere. 
Yes, I’m wishing now you lived somewhere away from 
here 
And I was a bum on the bumpers a thousand miles away 
dead broke. 
I wish the kids had never come 
And rent and coal and clothers to pay for 
And a grocery man calling for cash, 
Every day cash for beans and prunes. 
I wish to God I never saw you, Mag. 
I wish to God the kids had never come. 


His rejection of meters and rhymes made possible 
Sandburg’s style, but what made possible his re- 
jections? It is not only that he lived through the 
vers libre period; after all, by the time free verse 
came along Carl Sandburg was in his thirties. It 
was in search of hints of what made his style possi- 
ble that I recently read his autobiography, Always 
the Young Stranger, published on his seventy-fifth 
birthday. 

This book re-creates the first twenty years of a 
fellow who did not yet know where he was going 
in life or what he would become. Luckily, Sandburg 
had a memory as retentive as flypaper, and he rec- 
ollected details like a magpie hoarding spoons. His 
account is perhaps overfull, even garrulous, but 
it is richly informative and steeped with affection 
for the small town on the prairies that was the 
young Sandburg’s entire world. To help out his 
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family and, later, to strike out on his own, Sand- 
burg worked successively as milk delivery driver, 
barbershop attendant, tinsmith, bottle washer, pot- 
ter, and at many another odd job until he left town 
to ride the rails and sleep in hobo camps around 
the country. He returned to enlist in the Illinois 
Volunteers in 1898 and served in Puerto Rico. 

To this observant boy, Galesburg was a minia- 
ture of the country at large. Its population ranged 
from hoboes and drunks to the boss of the state Re- 
publican party and the U.S. ambassador to Den- 
mark. There were immigrants like the Sandburgs 
and their Polish, Hungarian, German-Jewish, Irish, 
and Italian neighbors among the older Anglo- 
American stock and blacks. In one chapter Sand- 
burg tells of a settler whose plough broke the plains 
when Galesburg was founded only fifty years before 
his own birth, and of another neighbor whose in- 
vention of a mechanical corn planter became the 
town’s principal industry. These two overlapping 
lives take the history of the country from the 
frontier into the industrial era. 

This town of twenty thousand had its honky- 
tonks, its red-light district, its railroad yards and 
feed stores, its shacks, and its mansions. Across Ber- 
rien Street from the Sandburgs, young Charlie, as 
he was then called, would see a neighbor milk his 
cow every morning, then get up from the milking 
stool and walk a few hundred yards to meet his 
classes at Lombard College. Knox College, better 
known, was in Galesburg too, and still is there. By 
the time he was twenty Sandburg had learned a lot 
of American life through living it to the full in 
Galesburg. His book about that life bears compari- 
son with Mark Twain’s Tom Sawyer, with Peck’s 
Bad Boy, with the first volume of W. D. Howells’s 
autobiography. It is one of the best books about 
small-town American boyhood that we have. 

But where in all this experience are the sources 
of Sandburg’s style in his poetry? One must begin 
with the fact that Sandburg was indeed of the salt 
of the earth. His father and mother were immi- 
grants from Sweden, and of all American poets of 
stature, Sandburg is the only one I know for whom 
English was not the language of family life, of 
home, of his own tradition. The one book his father 
read was the Swedish Bible. Sandburg attended 
public schools through the eighth grade but seems 
not to have absorbed the poets in Palgrave’s Golden 
Treasury. He seems never to have had to memorize 


passages from Ihe Vision of Sir Launfal, or Hia- 
watha, or ““Thanatopsis,” or ‘““The Deacon’s Master- 
piece.” Or if he did, they did not impress him. 
Sandburg grew up unexposed or immune to the 
pieties of the Anglo-American poetry tradition. It 
was there, in the books, but it did not have to do 
with him. And how could it have, for what he 
would have in his mind to express when the time 
came were things none of the poets in Palgrave, 
none of the bearded bards on the schoolroom wall, 
had ever touched. His purpose would be to take 
poetry out of the parlor and clothe it in overalls. 
The books he dwells on in Always the Young 
Stranger are biographies of Napoleon, cyclopedias 
of useful knowledge, books describing the American 
political system. Sandburg did pick up copies his 
sister brought home from high school of Irving’s 
Sketch Book and Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter. But 
on these he does not linger. A whole chapter, how- 
ever, tells of the pocket lives of Civil War generals, 
inventors, financiers, and preachers he collected, as 
premiums in cigarette packs, and read and treas- 
ured. Sandburg did not encounter literature until, 
after service in the army, he enrolled as a special 
student at Lombard College. There a teacher of 
unusual intellectual power and literary sensitivity 
befriended and guided him. It is an overstatement 
to say that Sandburg lacked cultivation or was 
ignorant of the literary traditions he did not use 
in his poems. He became in fact a reader who, with 
the pertinacity of one who gets a late start, de- 
voured books of all kinds. But the mold had been 
set: Sandburg to the end was a writer who prized 
direct experience over literary tradition, raw power 
over finesse. He was a writer who evolved his own 
cadences pragmatically, whose sense of rudimentary 
poetic structure reflects his adaptation of folksong 
and ballad, and whose vignettes in free verse recall 
the brevity of feature articles in a daily paper. For 
it was as a journalist that Sandburg schooled him- 
self to write and made his living, until the first vol- 
ume of his Abraham Lincoln, researched and writ- 
ten under these conditions, brought him security. 
It is often said that Whitman is Sandburg’s 
model, even that Sandburg is Whitman’s successor. 
Surely he learned from Whitman the possibilities 
of a long, prose-rhythmed strophe. And just as 
surely he learned even more from the Bible, where 
Whitman learned it, of the uses of incremental 
repetition. But anyone leafing through Sandburg’s 
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Letter from Carl Sandburg to Archibald MacLeish, Sep- 
tember 16 [1930s]. Archibald MacLeish Papers, Manu- 
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Complete Poems may be surprised at how often he 
used short lines, a different swing altogether from 
Whitman’s lyrical legato. True, Whitman preceded 
him in glorifying the details of the common life; 
but I agree with Prof. Gay Wilson Allen that Sand- 
burg’s divergences from Whitman are greater than 
his resemblances. The chief of these divergences is 
their attitude toward death. Sandburg has little of 
Whitman’s welcoming of death as the unifier and 
completion of life; for Sandburg death is merely 
life’s end, not its fulfillment. Death is central to 
Whitman’s work, the deep, dark river that flows 
through all of his lines, while Sandburg is a poet 
of living. His vision of life does not include tragedy. 

Impatient with theory, Sandburg, in the preface 
to his Complete Poems, tells us that “the more rhyme 
there is in poetry the more danger of its tricking the 
writer into something other than the urge [he had] 
in the beginning.” As Mark Van Doren justly 
said of him, “He feels free only when he thinks he 
has escaped from form. He seems to have known 
nothing about the freedom that flows from mastery 
of form.” Yet at his best Sandburg contrived his own 
form—apparently without being aware of it as form 
at all. He regarded his free verse as entirely free. 
The question his readers ultimately have to face, 
because the experience of reading more than a few 
anthology pieces by any poet raises it, is whether 
the structures as well as the language Carl Sand- 
burg devised to take the place of those he spurned 
have the look and the feel of necessity. As the pi- 
oneers of the prairies knew, it takes more than sod 
to build sod houses. There must be a rudimentary 
architecture to hold up the roof, keep the doors and 
windows hung squarely on their sills, let the smoke 
go up the chimney. This principle is equally true of 
those other indigenous structures, the skyscrapers, 
which Sandburg was among the first to praise in his 
poems. 

As a preface to his volume Good Morning, 
America (1928), Sandburg offered “Tentative 
(First Model) Definitions of Poetry’; from those 
we may infer his convictions about the nature of 
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poetry itself. Where Archibald Macleish, in his 
familiar “Ars Poetica,’ offered only three such 
definitions, Sandburg with typical prodigality set 
down thirty-eight. It is hard to find any thread of 
connection or development among them, but on 
inspection his definitions prove to be of three sorts. 
On the one hand there are these: 


5. Poetry is a sequence of dots and dashes, spelling depth, 
crypts, cross-lights, and moon wisps. 

9. Poetry is an echo asking a shadow dancer to be a 
partner. 

37. Poetry is a mystic, sensuous mathematics of fire, 
smokestacks, waffles, pansies, people, and purple 
sunsets. 


These strophes are simple imagism gone to seed with 
sentimentality. But strewn among them are defini- 
tions in which the given images dramatize a state of 
feeling: 


7. Poetry is a plan for the slit in the face of a bronze 
fountain goat and the path of fresh drinking water. 

10. Poetry is the journal of a sea animal living on land, 
wanting to fly the air. 

32. Poetry is a shuffling of boxes of illusion buckled with 
a strap of facts. 


And there are also definitions which offer a sense 
not only of the effects of poetry on the reader but 
also of the means of creating those effects: 


1. Poetry is a projection across silences of cadences ar- 
ranged to break that silence with definite intentions 
of echoes, syllables, wave lengths. 

3. Poetry is the report of a nuance between two moments, 
when people say “Listen!’’ and “Did you see it?” 
“Did you hear it? What was it?” 

38. Poetry is the capture of a picture, a song, or a flair, 
in a deliberate prism of words. 


Yet compared to the metapoetics of Wallace 
Stevens, William Carlos Williams, Ezra Pound, or 
Marianne Moore, these definitions seem impression- 
istic rather than analytical. Sandburg is concerned 
with the effects and materials of his poetry but not 
with creating those effects from new modes of per- 
ception. He would, as he says in yet another defini- 
tion, “achieve a synthesis of hyacinths and _bis- 
cuits”—or of moonlight and mittens—simply by jux- 
taposing the one with the other. And yet we know 
that his practice is a little more uncasual than his 
protestations. His best poems and the best passages 
in his longer, uneven poems are shaped with a kind 
of caring of his own. 
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The case against Sandburg was made by William 
Carlos Williams, reviewing the Collected Poems in 
Poetry (September 1951). Williams states the rea- 
sons for that neglect of Sandburg by critics, scholars, 
and most other poets against which Roy Basler (in 
The Muse and the Librarian, 1974) and his other 
defenders have protested. Williams faulted Sand- 
burg for having no development in his work. Sand- 
burg, said Williams, “although the best of him was 
touched with fire,” made the “mistake of trying to 
substitute the materials of a new territory for the 
great and universal power of art itself... . The 
formlessness of his literary figures was the very 
formlessness of the materials with which he worked. 
... He didn’t see that the terms the people use are 
so often the very thing that defeats them. It is by 
his invention of new terms that the artist uniquely 
serves.” 


One can see why Karl Shapiro, then editor of 
Poetry, chose Dr. Williams to review Carl Sand- 
burg’s work. For Williams was the one poet of their 
generation most like Sandburg in his use of the 
industrial landscape of contemporary life, and the 


one most determined to discover in his experiences 
their own principle of form. And for Williams 
it is here that Sandburg is fatally deficient: 
lacking a theory of poetry, he has no formal princi- 
ple to make his poetry cohere. The charge is a grave 
one, from which Sandbure’s reputation suffers still. 

At the time he reviewed Sandburg, Williams was 
in the midst of his own long poem on the American 
present and past. He had had to construct Paterson 
on his own newly improvised principles, building 
it around a series of executive images that revealed 
themselves to him as he wrote. Chief of these is 
Paterson itself, or himself: the metaphor of the 
city as a single character, a person embodying the 
lives of thousands. Another is the search for a lan- 
guage adequate to the poet’s vision; for this, the 
governing image is the roar of the falls of the Pas- 
saic River. In Williams’s Paterson, all is orchestrated 
in the interplay of character, language, and place. 
The local history of the city is interwoven with 
fragments of contemporary observation. 

Williams turned from this creative labor to read, 
or reread, Sandburg’s poems and his The People, 


Yes. These are so different from his own accom- 
plishments that he must dispraise them. And al- 
though many of his strictures are true, I think he 
undervalues Sandburg, undervalues him for not 
doing what he himself was doing: searching for a 
language, making it new, instead of finding a lan- 
guage ready-made as in The People, Yes. In the 
first section of this long poem Sandburg offers us a 
myth which the rest of the work will embody. The 
myth is that of the Tower of Babel. It’s not that 
Sandburg was a naif who did not know what he 
was doing, or what he wasn’t doing. His effects 
are very different from those of Williams, for in- 
stance, but it does not follow that they were not de- 
liberate. Sandburg sets out to capture Babel, the 
very diction of the tongue-wagging, loquacious, self- 
defining entity he imagined as “the people.” He 
did not, like Williams, or like Whitman before him, 
construct a central identity, a “single separate per- 
son” who is at the same time a corporate sensibility. 
No, his crowd of many voices, as we have heard in 
the passages I have quoted, offer their contradictory 
proverbs, their yarns, their japes, and their quizzical 
observations. Sandburg puts in a number of charac- 
ters too, quickly sketched as they drive bargains, get 
gypped, laugh at themselves, or shoot themselves in 
despair. The effect is not one of plan or structure, 
not one of experience understood through intellec- 
tual or analytical processes; nor is it an effect in 
which there is the felt coherence of an artistic unity. 
It is a sprawl, a packed jumble of human activity, 
of talk in a sometimes tedious but often interesting 
chaos. It is a celebration of human survival, of the 
vitality of the people whose language it uses. The 
People, Yes is Sandburg’s lengthy charm against 
adversity. It survives its own randomness. More 
successfully than other poems written during the 
1930s it depicts the character of the people who, by 
their grit and their guts, came through the Great 
Depression. It does in its lyrical, kaleidoscopic way 
what The Grapes of Wrath attempts in epic narra- 
tive. 

But Dr. Williams’s objections cannot be com- 
pletely obviated. Here, as everywhere, he would say, 
Sandburg accepted that which is, while it is de- 
manded of a great poet that he impose upon real- 
ity his own imaginative vision. Such is the unifica- 
tion of experience we find in Whitman, in Emily 
Dickinson; such is what Williams, Pound, Eliot, 
Stevens, and Frost each in his own way strove for. 





I find something like this in Sandburg, too, though 
not as powerfully crafted as in these other poets. 
What I find as the unification of his vision is in fact 
the very amplitude, vitality, and inclusiveness with 
which Sandburg’s work spreads itself before us. We 
must accept the seeming artlessness of his diction, 
the sprawl of his forms, and the fact that the tensile 
strength of his individual lines is seldom taut, as 
we expect great verse to be. Yet his ear, his tone, 
his lilt, his voice are unmistakable. Out of what 
Williams termed his weaknesses Sandburg made an 
individual style. His work is based on the faith that 
poetry is a quality of life itself. It is easy to over- 
simplify Sandburg’s view of “the people”; some- 
times he oversimplified it himself. And it is easy to 
dismiss his conviction that in the demotic diction of 
American life there is a vein of real poetry; he him- 
self often quarried more dross than the genuine arti- 
cle. But Sandburg’s conviction that the real thing 
was there, that he could find and shape it into po- 
etry, it not a mere submission to whatever is. It is this 
conviction that I take to be Sandburg’s democratic 
ideal, his insistence that the lives and lingo of blue- 
collar people could bring him not only the subjects 
of art but the materials of art, and that from these 
he could make poetry. 

Much of his work is flawed, but in at least two 
periods of his long career he achieved a democratic 
art that lasts. Sandburg’s best poems still speak of 
the lives of people in small towns, in city ghettos, 
and of the energy and broken patterns of industrial 
life with the force, the clarity, and the pleasure that 
first was found in them. And the poetic vision in 
The People, Yes is felt, not in the invention of a new 
language or a novel presentation for poetry, but in 
the poet’s faith that “the bookless people” could, in 
their adversity, provide a thesaurus of idioms com- 
mensurate with their strength to endure and their 
will to survive. 

Like the men who broke the plains in Illinois, 
Carl Sandburg was a pioneer. His vision of life was 
neither tragic nor cheery, but inclusive of defeat, of 
doubt, of despair even; these conditions he found 
life to transcend by its own resilience. He was deeply 
in the American grain in his pragmatism, his hope- 
fulness. He once said, “The past is a bucket of 
ashes.” He wrote of the present he knew. Now that 
that present and his work have become parts of our 
past, we can look back at Sandburg’s best poems 
with gratitude for their capturing a portion of the 


15 
reality of his time. We can thank Sandburg, too, for 
enlarging the possibilities of subject and language 
for other poets who came in our century. 

Although the past figures so little in his poetry, 
Sandburg nevertheless became a popular historian 
whose work was hailed by most scholars. In his 
biography of Lincoln he found what was lacking in 
his poems: a central figure, an organizing prin- 
ciple of form. Growing up in Galesburg, where 
Lincoln had debated Douglas on the steps of Knox 
College, where there were still men alive in his own 
boyhood who had shaken Lincoln’s hand as the 
president-elect boarded the train for the nation’s 
capital, Sandburg breathed Lincoln in the very air 
in much the way that Stephen Crane, only seven 
years older than he, had absorbed the Civil War 
from the memories of old veterans in Port Jervis. 
More than that, in Lincoln Sandburg sensed the 
common man, the ordinary life, the midwestern life 
of hardship, hard work, hard play, that he himself 
had taken part in. He saw this life made grand and 
heroic yet never losing its humanity. His origins are 
elevated to a source of strength in the greatest presi- 
dent our nation has known. Every reader of both 
The Prairie Years and Always the Young Stranger 
will be struck by the consonances between Lincoln’s 
boyhood and youth and Sandburg’s own. Sand- 
burg’s method, as Mark Van Doren said, was like 
that of Herodotus—he put everything in his history, 
the facts, the near facts, the legends, and the myths, 
for all were informative, if not of what Lincoln was, 
then of what he has meant to us. Henry Steele Com- 
mager, writing of The Young Lincoln in The Yale 
Review (1939), called it 


a Gargantuan book, overwhelming as the prairies, mas- 
sive, irresistible. . . . It is fitting that from the pen of a 
poet should come the greatest of all Lincoln biographies, 
one of the great biographies of our literature. It is great in 
the reflected beauty and honesty of its subject; it is great, 
too, in the telling . . . genuine, simple, broad, humane, 
dramatic, poetic, thoroughly American in its muscular, 
idiomatic words, in its humor, in its catholicity and 
democracy. . . . And because, in the end, all things 
centered on Lincoln, this biography becomes a history of a 
whole people, a panorama and a pageant. 


Nearly forty years later a new president took with 
him to the White House this life of our greatest 
leader in which are writ large the qualities of both 
its subject and its author. Carl Sandburg could write 
his life of Lincoln because he was the man who had 
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Not often in the story of menkind does e man errive on 

earth who is both steel and velvet, who is as hard as rock 
and soft as drifting fog, who holds in his heert and mind 
the paradox of terrible storm and peace unspeeskeble and 
perfect. Here end there across centuries come reports of 
men alleged to have these contrasts. And the incomparable 
Abraham Lincoln born 150 years ago this day, is an approech 
if not a perfect realization of this character. In the time 
of the April lilecs in the yeer 1865, on his death the 
cesket with his body was carried north and west a thousand 
miles; and the American people wept es never before; bells 
sobbed, cities wore crepe; people stood in tears and with 
hats off es the railroad burial car paused in the leading 
cities of seven states ending its journey at Springfield, 
Illinois, the home town. During the four years he was presi- 
dent he et times, especielly in the first three months, took 
to himself the powers of a dictetor; he commanded the most 
powerful armies till then assembled in modern warfare; he 
enforced conscription of soldiers for the first time in 
Americen history; under imperative necessity he abolished 
the right of habeus corpus; he directed politically end 
spiritually the wild, massive »¢gmeiagi forces let loose 

in civil war. He erguved end pleaded for compenseted emanci- 
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on the tax bocks along with horses end cattle, the valuetion 


Cormapoate ) 
Feiling to get action On Seale as a chief executive having 


written, years earlier, of the death of Lincoln, and Pocahontas’ body, lovely as a poplar, sweet as a = wy in 
: =a November or a pawpaw in May, did she wonder, does 
of all men, these lines: : ee 
: ; she remember? ... in the dust, in the cool tombs? 
When Abraham Lincoln was shoveled into the tombs, he Take any streetful of people buying clothes and groceries, 
forgot the copperheads and the assassin . . . in the dust, cheering a hero or throwing confetti and blowing tin 
in the cool tombs. horns . . . tell me if the lovers are losers . . . tell 
And Ulysses Grant lost all thought of con men and Wall me if any get more than the lovers . . . in the dust. . 
Street, cash and collateral turned ashes . . . in the dust, in the cool tombs. 
in the cool tombs. Cool Tombs 





FEDERAL THEATRE 
Melodrama, Social Protest 


by Lorraine Brown 


The economic vicissitudes of the American theater 
began long before the Great Depression. “Gambling 
in theaters as real estate, syndicates that fostered 
cross-country touring, a monopoly booking: sys- 
tem, short-cuts to acting by methods of type cast- 
ing, and long runs”* had made the commercial 
theater the special province of a limited metropoli- 
tan clientele. As early as 1910, increased costs of rail- 
road travel made touring companies less profitable, 
and by the close of World War I, the Middle West, 
the Far West, and large parts of the South were de- 
prived of first-rate theatrical entertainment. Ex- 
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perimental or art theaters, most often associated 
with colleges and universities, presented innovative 
plays that addressed current issues, but they were 
located in isolated communities across the country. 
By the 1929-30 season, most road companies had 
succumbed to the competition from the movies, 
which took over more and more legitimate theaters 
and killed the popular-priced circuits.’ 

Unable to compete with the motion picture in- 
dustry, actors, stagehands, technicians, musicians, 
and vaudeville performers found themselves dis- 
placed by technology even before the depression. 
Sound films had replaced the orchestra; recorded 
music replaced live performance; the training of 
actors became less important than publicizing the 
Hollywood star; and stagehands and stage me- 
chanics were no longer needed.* The popularity of 
radio and a change in public taste added to the 
plight of those who were often thought of as a 
“dispensable luxury” anyway. 

With the onset of the depression, producers began 
to close theater doors. In the season of 1931-32 every 
Shubert Theater in Chicago was closed for a week in 
March. Of the 253 companies playing in or near 
New York City, 213 had closed by the middle of 
May, and by the end of July only six legitimate 
theaters remained open on Broadway. During the 
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relatively prosperous 1928-29 season, an actor in 
New York City averaged thirty-seven weeks of un- 
employment. By 1937, according to Billboard, ac- 
tors seeking engagements were “at liberty” forty- 
seven weeks of the year.* 

Relief for unemployed professional actors was 
first provided by private organizations such as the 
Actors’ Fund, the Actors’ Dinner Club, and the 
Stage Relief Fund. In these organizations resource- 
ful, dedicated volunteers arranged for aid from the 
Home Relief Bureau, for medical and dental care, 
and for food and clothing and attempted to create 
acting jobs for able performers, But such aid, no 
matter how well intentioned, was at best sporadic, 
limited in scope, and occasionally humiliating. It 
was also soon exhausted. As the depression deepened, 
organized public assistance for professional actors 
was needed to help people who were increasingly 
unable to help themselves. 

The Civil Works Administration (CWA), the 
Federal Emergency Relief Act (FERA), and feder- 
alized work-relief programs sponsored performances 
in hospitals, schools, CCC camps, parks, and in the 
streets, and provided some work for actors. But even 
state and federal programs employed only a frac- 
tion of the unemployed actors, directors, stage- 
hands, and technicians, and as the depression 


worsened, theatrical unions became unable to care 
for their own members. 

In the period preceding the WPA, government fi- 
nancing of theater as an educational and recrea- 
tional tool was prominent not only in New York 
but in the Middle West, Los Angeles, and in Massa- 
chusetts. But many persons believed that these fed- 
erally sponsored activities fostered amateur rather 
than professional performance. And controversy 
arose between those who favored a social service 
theory of dramatics and the professional theater 
people whose goals were at odds with the govern- 
ment-sponsored theater programs.® 

To Harry Hopkins the plight of unemployed 
theater people was a matter of grave concern. As 
deputy administrator of New York’s FERA and 
later as head of the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration, Harry Hopkins believed that society 
had an obligation to conserve the talents of men 
and women in the arts as well as of those in the fac- 
tories. After being appointed director of the WPA, 
Hopkins implemented Roosevelt’s earlier request 
for a national theatrical project or series of projects 
that would provide musical and dramatic enter- 
tainment for small and remote communities, a long- 
time interest of both Eleanor and Franklin Roose- 
velt. The affinity of this concept with the philosophy 
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of social service was made clear by the president’s 
emphasis on the educational purpose in these proj- 
ects. For the Iowa-born administrator of the WPA, 
the most challenging task was to recruit talented 
men and women who would be willing to set up 
and administer arts projects that could operate 
within a federal bureaucracy. 

One person whose talents he sought was Hallie 
Flanagan, then director of the Vassar Experimental 
Theatre in Poughkeepsie, New York. “Unemployed 
actors are as hungry as anybody else,” he remarked 
to her during their first interview in Washington.® 
Hopkins asked Jacob Baker to formulate the theater 
project, and on May 16, 1935, Baker asked Hallie 
Flanagan to come to Washington to talk about un- 
employed actors. She replied that the theater at 
Vassar was not a commercial one, but Baker assured 
her that Hopkins was conferring with dozens of 
commercial theater people and wanted to see her 
as well.” 

Before leaving for Washington, Mrs. Flanagan 
wired other people in the theatrical world for in- 
formation on the subject of unemployed actors: 
Frank Gillmore, president of Actors’ Equity; Dr. 
Moskowitz, president of the League of New York 
Theatres; Theresa Helburn, Theatre Guild; Cheryl 
Crawford, Group Theatre; Edith Isaacs, Theatre 
Arts Monthly; and producer-playwright Elmer 
Rice. Only Rice responded. He accompanied her 
on her trip to Washington and expressed his ideas 
and enthusiasm for government-financed theater. 
Having submitted his own plan the month before 
to the Federal Relief Administration for the newly 
forming Theatre Alliance, his comments were to 
the point. He shared Hopkins’s and Flanagan’s view 
that “men and women of high professional stand- 
ing had been reduced to the status of vagrants” and 
needed help desperately. He also believed firmly 
that a theater project run by the government could 
not be based entirely in New York but would have 
to be organized on a regional basis, and his own 


Hallie Flanagan, national director of the Federal Theatre 
Project. Federal Theatre Project Collection. 





Eleanor Roosevelt and Fiorello La Guardia at the New York opening of the Federal Theatre production of Swing Mikado. 
Mrs. Roosevelt was an early and faithful supporter of the project, and Hallie Flanagan frequently called on her for help. 
Federal Theatre Project Collection. 
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plan for just how this was to be achieved had al- 
ready been sent to Hopkins. 

After her own lengthy talks in Washington with 
both Jacob Baker and Harry Hopkins, Mrs. Flana- 
gan wanted to talk to Mrs. Roosevelt, because, as 
Hopkins said, “She’s interested in all these art proj- 
ects.” ° Hallie Flanagan recorded in Arena her im- 
pressions of the White House gathering where she 
first saw Mrs. Roosevelt in a receiving line greet- 
ing hundreds of women guests. The green stretches 
of White House lawn with gay flower gardens and 
the scarlet marquees under which refreshments 
were being served, “the superb lines of the White 
House itself, its air of strength and serenity,” gave 
her, she recalls, “a tremendous sense of pride in be- 
ing an American.” 7° Later her personal interview 
with the First Lady confirmed her feelings that a 
great new social plan was getting under way and 
that she was eager to help work it out. These two 
extraordinary women got on well together from the 
beginning, sharing a sense of commitment that 
would bind them together in the future. Mrs. 
Flanagan’s own background as director of the Ex- 
perimental Theatre at Vassar College, as former 
production assistant to George Pierce Baker at Yale, 
and as the first woman to receive a Guggenheim 
Fellowship, which she used to study theater produc- 
tion in Europe, made her an ideal choice for the 
job, as Mrs. Roosevelt clearly perceived that spring 
day. 

For the remainder of her stay in Washington, 
Mrs. Flanagan pored over the unemployment fig- 
ures in the professional theater and studied the 
programs that had been used to alleviate the prob- 
lems. She compared the situation to a vast map 
where only a few white areas lightened the spread- 
ing blackness of theatrical unemployment. But at 
least the Works Progress Administration set up by 
Congress indicated a new approach to the basic 
problem. For the first time, the preservation of the 
skill and self-respect of the worker had become the 
cornerstone of a relief program, a policy Mrs. Flan- 
agan heartily endorsed. 

Of the many plans submitted to the Washington 


office, Elmer Rice’s plan for community centers 
seemed the most carefully worked out. His plan 
stressed decentralization and the adaptation of re- 
gional projects to local communit, needs. He pro- 
posed a government agency to buy or lease existing 
theaters in a hundred large communities through- 


out the country. These theaters were to be remod- 
eled and modernized using local talent. In these 
facilities permanent repertory companies were to 
be established, recruited in large part from the 
ranks of the unemployed. The selection on the basis 
of talent was to be mandatory, however, and as 
far as possible, the thousands of actors who had mi- 
grated to large cities would be encouraged to return 
to their home communities, emphasizing again the 
ideal of using local talent. Quality was to ‘2 stressed, 
whether in productions of modern farce or Shake- 
speare, and every effort was to be made to encour- 
age local playwrights to “draw upon the life around 
them and the rich folk material of America.” ? 

Another part of the plan was to supplement the 
regional permanent acting companies with the visit- 
ing star system. Audiences would see John Barry- 
more, Helen Hayes, Walter Huston, and Wallace 
Beery, and well-known actors would then have a 
chance to appear in fifteen or twenty cities each 
year under dignified auspices. The entire program 
was to be coordinated by a national agency which 
would act as a clearinghouse and help to set stand- 
ards and avoid duplication of effort. 

It was with this plan in mind that Hallie Flana- 
gan drew up her own initial proposal, modest by 
comparison with Rice’s, which provided for the 
employment of approximately seventy-five hundred 
persons. Her report announced that the govern- 
ment would not only be “caring for the unemployed 
but recreating a national theatre and building a 
national culture.” 1* It was precisely this philosophy 
which senators like Joseph W. Bailey of North Caro- 
lina would find so objectionable at a later time. 

Although the official announcement of her ap- 
pointment as director of the Federal Theater Proj- 
ect was delayed until July of 1935, Mrs. Flanagan 
continued to work on the plan for establishing com- 
munity theaters throughout the nation. Consulta- 
tion with E. C. Mabie of Iowa was especially profit- 
able. His enthusiasm and endless stream of ideas 
and her urgent need for help in the formulation 
of a regionally centered national theater resulted 
in a fruitful collaboration. With the aid of Mabie 
and Elmer Rice, Hallie Flanagan put together the 
most elaborate plan yet. It provided employment 
for over thirty thousand people in State and regional 
centers and in drama departments of educational 
institutions. A plan obviously meant to appeal to 
nonprofesional groups in the theater, it stalled when 





it reached Jacob Baker and his staff."* 

This problem was still unsettled when Mrs. Flan- 
agan was sworn in on August 27, 1935, in Iowa 
City on the occasion of laying the cornerstone 
for the new University of lowa Theater. Since Iowa 
City was also the meeting place for the National 
Theatre Conference that year, Hopkins addressed 
a group of theater people which included Elmer 
Rice, Paul Green, Gilmor Brown, and most of the 
other people who would become regional directors. 
Speaking of the new kind of theater he hoped to 
create in America, he concluded with a statement 
of policy: “I am asked whether a theatre subsidized 
by the government can be kept free from censorship, 
and I say yes, it is going to be kept free from censor- 
ship. What we want is a free, adult, uncensored 
theatre.” 

After her return to Washington, Mrs. Flanagan 
was joined by both Mr. Mabie and Lester Lang, 
her assistant at Vassar, who now joined the Wash- 
ington staff. Still unresolved was the Mabie-Flana- 
gan plan which Jacob Baker and his staff had found 
beyond the capacities of the WPA to finance.?* By 
October, with Lang’s and Mabie’s help, a final plan 
emerged, and this time the primary aim was pro- 
fessional employment centeied in the commercial 
theater and concentrated in New York City. The 
integration of the theater with community life in 
the smaller communities now became a secondary 
aim. Were these aims conflicting? Only if one over- 
looks what the framers of the plan had in mind. 
For if the outcome of the project was to be the 
independent theater movement, represented in the 
university theater and in the community theater, 
how could professional actors concentrated on 
Broadway and in other large cities be integrated 
into the independent theater, except by touring and 
by convincing many of them to return to their 
home communities? But unfortunately, neither al- 
ternative worked. It proved extremely difficult to 
convince New York or other big-city-based com- 
panies to tour and furthermore no money had been 
appropriated to send people back home. Shifting 
clients in the relief program was not allowed. 

October 1935 was also the time for the first meet- 
ing of the regional and state directors, held in the 
old McLean mansion on Dupont Circle: for vaude- 
ville and variety, Eddie Dowling, Broadway actor- 
producer ; for New England, Charles Coburn, actor- 
director; for New York, Elmer Rice, Broadway 
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playwright-producer, assisted by Philip Barber, 
dramatist, actor, and stage manager for the New 
York Group Theatre; for Pennsylvania, Jasper 
Deeter of Hedgerow Theatre; for the Midwest, 
E. C. Mabie, director of the Iowa University 
Theatre; for Chicago, Thomas Wood Stevens, di- 
rector of the Globe; for Ohio, Frederick McCon- 
nell, director of the Cleveland Community Play- 
house; for the West, Gilmor Brown, director of the 
Pasadena Community Playhouse, assisted by J. 
Howard Miller, former actor and stage manager for 
Max Reinhardt; for Seattle, Glenn Hughes, drama- 
tist, director of the University of Washington Thea- 
tre; for the South, Frederick Koch, director of the 
North Carolina Playmakers, and John McGee, 
dramatist-director; for the Bureau of Research and 
Publication, Rosamond Gilder, associate editor of 
Theatre Arts Monthly. As Mrs. Flanagan looked at 
those “keen and powerful faces around that table,” 
she felt that there was nothing that they could not 
accomplish : 


Our whole emphasis in the theatre enterprises which we 
are about to undertake should be on re-thinking rather 
than on remembering. The good old days may have been 
very good days indeed, but they are gone. New days are 
upon us and the plays that we do and the ways that we 
do them should be informed by our consciousness of the 
art and economics of 1935. 

We live in a changing world: man is whispering through 
space, soaring to the stars in ships, flinging miles of steel 
and glass into the air. Shall the theatre continue to huddle 
in the confines of a painted boxset? The movies, in their 
kaleidoscopic speed and juxtaposition of external objects 
and internal emotions are seeking to find visible and audi- 
ble expression for the tempo and the psychology of our 
time. The stage too must experiment—with ideas, with 
the psychological relationship of men and women, with 
speech and rhythm forms, with dance and movement, 
with color and light—or it must and should become a 
museum product. 

In an age of terrific implications as to wealth and 
poverty, as to the function of government, as to peace and 
war, as to the relation of the artist to all these forces, the 
theatre must grow up. The theatre must become conscious 
of the implications of the changing social order, or the 
changing social order will ignore, and rightly, the implica- 
tions of the theatre.” 


When the directors returned to their projects, 
Hallie Flanagan and her staff remained in Wash- 
ington to coordinate the simultaneous scenes soon 
to be staged north, south, east, and west. First, “phys- 
ical plans had to be made available: halls in which 
to rehearse plays and theatres in which to perform 
them; workshops for the manufacture and assem- 
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blage of scenery, costumes, properties and electrical 
equipment. Space also had to be provided for cast- 
ing directors, play readers, designers, typists, and 
publicists.” 1° The organizational problems were, of 
course, always aggravated by the financial limita- 
tions and by the hostility and obstructionism of cer- 
tain elements both inside and outside the govern- 
ment. Congressional disapproval, WPA regulations, 
and anti-Roosevelt newspaper columns vilified the 
efforts of the theater project from the beginning. 
Even professional theater people opposed Federal 
Theatre performances at nominal prices, charging 
they took business from the commercial theater. 

As the project got under way, FERA projects in 
New York City, California, Boston, and Chicago 
continued. Where existing dramatic organizations 
functioned, supplementary units of people from 
relief rolls used the facilities of the directing orga- 
nization. Where regional and folk drama had been 
developed, the institutions continued their produc- 
tions and were instructed to make use of Federal 
Theatre units. Where no organizations existed, in- 
dependent companies had to be organized with a 
view to eventual integration with community life. 
Marionette units were organized, separately, as a 
supplement to existing organizations, or in connec- 
tion with new companies. Children’s theater com- 
panies were strongly recommended. Vaudeville, 
variety, and circus units were encouraged, and dance 
and acting classes were to be part of every unit 
where they could be justified. 

At this time, Mrs. Flanagan also cleared up the 
confusion about the definition of “professional” that 
established permanently the character of the project. 
Only those who could show evidence of theatrical 
employment in the past were to be hired, men and 
women who were members of theatrical unions: 
Actors’ Equity, American Federation of Actors for 
Vaudeville and Variety, and Interalliance of Thea- 
trical Stage Employees. In spite of this concession to 
the professional actors, friends of the independent 
theater throughout the country still supported the 
project and applauded the regional organization 
which divided the country into thirteen areas.?° 


Under pressure to employ as many people as pos- 
sible in the next few months, Mrs. Flanagan was 
incensed by the lack of cooperation among WPA 
state and regional officers. In spite of Hopkins’s in- 
sistence that WPA officials cooperate with the Arts 
Project representatives, men like E. C. Mabie and 


Jasper Deeter trying to assemble staffs encountered 
ignorance and intransigence when they made their 
“courtesy calls” on state administrators. Equally 
difficult was locating prospective Federal Theatre 
employees. The “grapevine telegraph” or a notice 
on a bulletin board was more effective than state 
relief organizations, which often refused reclassifica- 
tion to those on relief rolls or even refused to survey 
the rolls already in existence. Of course, many on 
relief rolls had not indicated that they were mem- 
bers of the theatrical profession when they signed 
up, and many were not on the relief rolls under any 
category, preferring odd jobs to charity. The prob- 
lem of certification was further complicated by the 
fact that in the early days of the depression thea- 
trical unions had dissuaded, even forbidden, their 
members to enroll for relief. 

Locating unemployed theater people was no 
problem in New York, Chicago, and Los Angeles. 
In New York, for instance, thousands of people 
swarmed into Federal Theatre offices on Eighth 
Avenue, and by December 28, 1935, 3,350 people 
were at work, 60 percent of them actors, 10 to 15 
percent stagehands and technicians and 5 to 10 per- 
cent newspapermen and playwrights. The over- 
whelming majority of these professional people were 
members of trade unions or other professional orga- 
nizations. The other 20 percent were ushers, clean- 
ers, porters, and seamstresses. Hallie Flanagan con- 
tends in Arena that one must see Federal Theatre 
against the background of old and new labor 
unions, of several thousand people who had gone 
through a terrific struggle and who would go to 
any lengths to keep from going back to the food 
basket for relief: “For our actors were themselves 
protagonists in a drama more stirring than any 
which ever reached our stage.” 7! 

Out of the confusion and conflicts, five units 
emerged in New York City, each housed in its own 
theater: the Living Newspaper, sponsored by the 
New York Newspaper Guild and supervised by Mor- 
ris Watson (Biltmore), the Popular Price Theatre 
under Edward Goodman, designed to present ori- 
ginal plays by new authors (Manhattan), the Ex- 
perimental Theatre for new plays in a new manner 
under Virgil Geddes and James Light (Daly’s), 
the Negru Theatre under Rose McClendon and 
John Houseman (Lafayette), and the Tryout 
Theatre under Otto Metzger, sponsored by the 
League of New York Theatres. 





New companies followed in quick succession: a 
one-act play unit directed by Em jo Basshe, a classi- 
cal repertory unit under George Vivian, a poetic 
drama unit directed by Alfred Kreymborg, a chil- 
dren’s unit under Abel Plenn, a Negro youth 
theater under Venzuella Jones, a Yiddish vaudeville 
unit, a German unit under John E. Bonn, present- 
ing German classics, and an Anglo-Jewish theater, 
directed by Boris Thomashefsky. 

It was a difficult period, not only for testing 
whether a federal bureaucracy could manage 
theater groups but for experimenting with innova- 
tive activities such as the Bureau of Research and 
Publications, the Federal Theatre Magazine, the 
Living Newspaper, and the Negro Theatre—all 
originating in New York but nationwide in scope. 
Censorship in New York of Ethiopia, the first Liv- 
ing Newspaper, and in Chicago of Model Tene- 
ments caused many to wonder if Hopkins’s promise 
of an uncensored theater was possible after all. An 
enraged Elmer Rice asked if Washington would 
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ever permit anything other than “pap for babies 
and octogenarians” ** to go on the Federal Theatre 
boards. 

The earliest New York productions, such as 
Comedy of Errors, Jefferson Davis, and American 
Holiday were nervous and faltering efforts. But 
three productions in March 1936, Chalk Dust, an 
attack on America’s educational system; Triple A 
Plowed Under, the first produced Living News- 
paper, and Murder in the Cathedral, T. S. Eliot’s 
verse drama about Thomas a Becket, needed no 
apologies. A “supernatural” adventure, the produc- 
tion of the voodoo Macbeth, meant that the Federal 


Hallie Flanagan persuaded T. S. Eliot to allow Murder in 
the Cathedral to be produced by the Federal Theatre, and 
it became one of the finest successes of the project. The 
New York production, shown here, was directed by Hal- 
sted Welles and featured Harry Irvine in the role of the 
archbishop. Federal Theatre Project Collection. 














This scene from the New York production of the Living Newspaper Triple A Plowed Under shows Jane Johnson (Mrs. 
Sherwood) confessing to James Bradleigh (the police lieutenant) that she has drowned her baby because she couldn’t 
afford to feed it. The Living Newspapers were attempts to dramatize actual events from newspaper articles that were 
regularly clipped and saved by the Living Newspaper staff. Federal Theatre Project Collection. 


Theatre had four big productions in operation by 
the end of March. Produced by John Houseman 
and directed by Orson Welles, Macbeth won almost 
universal acclaim. At the Lafayette Theatre in Har- 
lem, “ten thousand people clogged the streets, fol- 
lowed the scarlet and gold bands of the Negro Elks, 
watched the flash of jewels, silk hats and ermine.” 7° 

May brought a welcome and unexpected reprieve 
from threatened congressional action against the 
Project,** and three new productions were ready to 
open: a second and newly conceived Living News- 


paper, 1935, Michael Gold and Michael Blankfort’s 
story about John Brown called Battle Hymn, and 
Class of ’29 about the economic difficulties of four 
college graduates began New York runs. In addi- 
tion, two dance productions, Charles Weidman’s 
Candide and Helen Tamiris’s Salut au Monde were 
staged in Brooklyn. It now seemed clear that New 
York could produce successful shows in spite of 
problems of requisitions, procurement, and govern- 
ment regulations, but what about the health of the 
Federal Theatre units outside of New York? After 





nearly a year of having to concentrate on problems 
peculiar to New York City, Mrs. Flanagan initiated 
plans for the national exchange of plays, directors, 
and ideas. Triple A, Chalk Dust, and the Harlem 
Macbeth had toured Federal Theatre houses all 
over the country, but in the fall of 1936, the Federal 
Theatre needed national recognition as well as new 
audiences, so they tried yet another daring venture. 
On October 27 twenty-two simultaneous produc- 
tions of Sinclair Lewis's It Can’t Happen Here 
opened across the country, a tribute to the stamina, 
talent, and ambition of the workers on the project.” 
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Lewis’s antifascist play had great audience 
appeal, and before it was over nearly five hundred 
thousand people saw the show, which played 260 
weeks or the equivalent of five years. Choosing the 
Federal Theatre as the producer despite offers from 
Broadway, Sinclair Lewis, the first American novel- 
ist to win the Nobel Prize, gave the project a mo- 
mentous and much needed boost in prestige. 

‘The implications of this successful nationwide 
venture were not lost on either commercial pro- 
ducers or critics of the project. Burns Mantle in his 
column of November 8 in the Chicago Tribune, 


On October 27, 1936, It Can’t Happen Here, by Sinclair Lewis, opened simultaneously in twenty-one theaters in seventeen 
states. The Los Angeles Yiddish production, pictured here, featured Morris Weisman as “Buzz” Windrip. Federal Theatre 


Project Collection. 
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reviewing the effectiveness of the production in such 
diverse locations as Denver, Boston, Cleveland, 
Omaha, Tampa, and Seattle, wrote: “it indicated 
rather revealingly . .. what could happen here if the 
social body should ever become theatre-minded in a 
serious way. This was a demonstration of the uses 
to which a peoples’ theatre might reasonably be 
a.” *” 

While Houseman and Welles continued to chalk 
up success after success with Horse Eats Hat and 
Dr. Faustus, the Living Newspaper unit proved irk- 


some and hard to control, a case in point being Jn- 
junction Granted.*" A history of labor in the courts, 
the play was directed by Joe Losey. Attending open- 
ing night, Hallie Flanagan found the play to be 
“bad journalism and hysterical theatre,” and she 
wrote an indignant letter to Losey and to Morris 
Watson, supervisor of the Living Newspaper unit. 
Unpersuaded by Watson’s argument that the play 
was drawing crowds, she exercised her authority as 
director of the Federal Theatre and insisted that the 
production be closed. The controversy reflected both 


One of the early Living Newspapers produced in New York, Injunction Granted portrayed the struggle of labor in the 


courts. Hallie Flanagan found it “bad journalism and hysterical theatre’ 


Collection. 
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and ordered it closed. Federal Theatre Project 
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The Miami production of Altars of Steel, written by Birmingham author Thomas Hall-Rogers. The set was designed by 


Joseph Lentz. Federal Theatre Project Collection. 


Mrs. Flanagan’s determination to exercise stricter 
administrative control over the unit and fear of 
past instances where censorship had been imposed 
from the outside. This now doubly cautious lady be- 
lieved that she must achieve a balance between 
“safe” plays and socially relevant plays if the project 
were to survive. The first year had taken its toll 
in other ways too: E. C. Mabie, Elmer Rice, Fred- 
erick Koch, Gilmor Brown, Frederick McConnell, 
Thomas Wood Stevens, Jasper Deeter, Rosamond 
Gilder, and Eddie Dowling had all left the project. 

Hallie Flanagan continued to put into effect the 
hard-won lessons of that first year. In a meeting in 
Birmingham of leaders from the South she sug- 
gested simultaneous productions of plays about con- 
temporary problems, antiwar plays, “living news- 
papers” on regional themes, children’s plays, and 
plays on religion. Entertaining as well as socially 
important plays were also to be considered and 
made a regular part of Federal Theatre offerings. 
The Birmingham meeting served still another pur- 


pose, for at the same meeting John Temple Graves, 
lawyer and newspaperman on the Birmingham Age 
Herald, called for a play on steel, since steel and 
cotton were dictating the new political economy of 
the South. The Federal Theatre readily complied 
the next year by producing Altars of Steel by 
Thomas Hall-Rogers, a Birmingham author. Pro- 
duced in Atlanta, the play stressed the need for 
economic freedom in the South and the develop- 
ment of its great resources. Praised and blamed, the 
play and the furor it created made it clear, not only 
in the South but across the country, that play- 
wrights and audiences were keenly interested in 
plays with social and economic themes, whatever 
commercial producers in the thirties, as well as in 
the past, had concluded about the theatrical appe- 
tites of American audiences. Sixty thousand people 
in New York bought tickets for Power, a living news- 
paper on the TVA, before it opened. But Power and 
Sweet Land, produced at the Lafayette, were still 
the only social plays of the early 1937 season. 





Turpentine, by Augustus J. Smith and Peter Morrell, dealt with tyranny, injustice, and murder in a Negro labor camp in 
a southern pine woods. In this production at the Lafayette unit in Harlem, Estelle Hemsley (Granny) holds Charles 
Taylor (Turtle Eyes), while Thomas Mosley (Colonel Dutton) looks on. Federal Theatre Project Collection. 


After John Houseman’s departure from Harlem 
to head the new “891” classical unit, the Negro unit 
had produced Turpentine, a play about the condi- 
tions in the Florida turpentine camps. Written by 
Augustus J. Smith and Peter Morrell, the play 
sparked little interest among the downtown public, 
who preferred the Negro as “exotic.” The Amster- 
dam News, on the other hand, reported that “plain 
working people and their problems were movingly 
dramatized.” ** The Seattle Negro unit had pro- 
duced Stevedore in repertory with Lysistrata (before 


censorship closed it) and Noah. But by and large, in 
the early days of the project the Negro units con- 
fined themselves to the classics, musicals, folk plays, 
and melodrama, a fact due in part at least to white 
directorial control in most units (except that in 
Boston) and to the paucity of Negro playwrights 
and scripts. 

Interestingly, others in the Federal Theatre found 
the subject of the Negro experience in America of 
sufficient concern to warrant serious artistic treat- 
ment. Helen Tamiris’s How Long Brethren, which 
opened in May 1937, dramatized in dance form 





The Seattle Negro Repertory 
Company production of Natural 
Man, a folk opera version of the 
John Henry legend, written by 
actor, director, and playwright 
Theodore Browne. Pictured here 
is the Beale Street scene, with 
Joe Staton as John Henry. The 
woman at his table is probably 
the “hostess,” played by Mable 
Smalley. Federal Theatre Proj- 
ect Collection. 


Helen Tamiris strikes a charac- 
teristic pose. She was both 


dancer and teacher and used 
contemporary themes to attract 
to dance many people who had 
never been in a concert hall or 
theater. Federal Theatre Project 
Collection. 











Lawrence Gellert’s Negro Songs of Protest, songs 
gathered in the South during his assignment to the 
Atlanta unit of the Federal Theatre. “To the sing- 
ing of a Negro Chorus and music by Genevieve Pitot, 
Tamiris and her group danced seven episodes of 
Negro life all simple in pattern but dramatic in in- 
tensity.” °° How Long Brethren drew praise from 
critics and audiences and won the award from 
Dance Magazine for the best group choreography 
of the season. 

These vigorous theater activities during the cru- 
cial year of 1937 took place in the shadow of impend- 
ing cuts. The protests from the year before, when 
eleven members of the dance unit had been arrested 
while picketing, when a sit-down strike had oc- 
curred, and when a group from the arts projects vis- 
ited Mayor La Guardia, were fresh in everyone’s 
mind. On March 25, 1937, Mrs. Flanagan moved 
her headquarters from Washington to New York 
City and assumed the New York City directorship in 
addition to the national directorship. Although her 
work greatly increased, she felt that this was the 
best working arrangement the Federal Theatre in 
New York had ever had, and the project morale 
was being restored. Unlike the early days of con- 
fusion and haggling with WPA officials, or the re- 
cent frantic protests, these were productive days 
for the project people. In April both Bernard Shaw 
and Eugene O’Neill released their plays to the Fed- 
eral Theatre for nationwide production at the fifty- 
dollar rental rate. This caused great excitement in 
units across the country. The O’Neill cycle of plays 
eventually included fourteen and the Shaw cycle 
nine. 

But by May a congressional order to cut was 
again rumored and all the unions began protesting 
even before the cut materialized. “After a perform- 
ance of Candide and How Long Brethren both the 
cast and audience joined in an all-night sit down 
demonstration against cuts, while 44th Street was 
filled with marchers.” *° On June 10 an order to 
cut the New York project by 30 percent was re- 
ceived, clearly signaling the growing opposition in 
Washington. Subsequently, The Cradle Will Rock 
was prevented from opening, and more importantly 


George Bernard Shaw’s Androcles and the Lion was a 
favorite with the Lafayette unit in Harlem. This produc- 
tion at the WPA Building of the New York World’s Fair 
featured Arthur Wilson as Androcles and Add Bates as the 
lion. Federal Theatre Project Collection. 
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the publication of Federal Theatre Magazine was 
stopped. What now of the plans already in motion 
for the summer? Hopkins insisted that they con- 
tinue. So in spite of the cuts, the protests, and 
the picketing and the bitter disappointment and 
anger over the cancellation of Cradle, the Federal 
Theatre went on with its plans for the summer 
caravan season. Five trucks from Broadway theaters 
went rolling out to the boroughs of Richmond, 
Brooklyn, Queens, the Bronx, and Manhattan. 
Brooks Atkinson thought that these occasions were 
really festivals, and he described in his column the 
families, “men in their shirtsleeves, women hushing 
babies, young men with their best girls, thousands 
of people filling the hillside.” *' Plans for ihe first 
Federal Summer Theatre, to be held at Vassar, 
also continued, but by the end of the summer over 
a thousand people had been cut from the Federal 
Theatre rolls. 

By September of 1937 a badly battered and 
bruised Federal Theatre began its third season. 
John McGee’s southern region had producing cen- 
ters left in only three states. In the Midwest only 
the Chicago project, a children’s theater in Gary, 
and small production units in Detroit, Des Moines, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Springfield, and Peoria had 
survived. In the East, units in Rhode Island and 
Delaware closed down, and cuts in both Los Angeles 
and New York meant fewer productions during the 
new season. Mrs. Flanagan took immediate steps 
to try to repair the damage. Nationwide cycles of 
plays by Shaw and O’Neill were a must if the Fed- 
eral Theatre was to remain a regional theater. New 
plays like Prologue to Glory, a play about the young 
Lincoln, and Created Equal, Boston’s historical 
pageant, were to explore the American scene. Liv- 
ing newspapers would continue to focus on con- 
temporary problems. New York City, New Orleans, 
and Cincinnati would have their own versions of 
One-Third of a Nation, a play about housing con- 
ditions; “Oregon’s flax growers would see Flax; 
Denver would have a living newspaper on sugar, 
and Iowa one on corn. At Christmas each project 
would combine both classical and religious drama 
with medieval shepherd plays.” *? Circuses, ballets, 
musical comedies were to have their place this 
season, too. 

The creation of the National Service Bureau in 
the fall of 1937, which merged the Play Bureau 
and the Play Policy Board, proved a boon to many 
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of the smaller projects. The bureau read, wrote, re- 
wrote, and translated plays and sent synopses, 
scripts, and bibliographies to the field. Through 
loans of talent and equipment, it was able to 
strengthen local units on a much expanded scale. 
The growing success of this umbrella organization 
made clear the necessity of careful coordination 
in a national theatrical organization which hoped 
to create flourishing regional units. 

To see for herself what might be done to 
strengthen the project across the country, Hallie 
Flanagan set out in October for a two-month tour. 
Beginning in the East, Mrs. Flanagan met with 
George Gerwing, formerly California director, now 
regional director for the New England and Middle 
Atlantic states. He stressed the varying artistic qual- 
ity of the work done by the units in this area. Gen- 
erally small, most of the units struggled to keep costs 
down and to win public support. While some units 
like the Connecticut project were making tremen- 
dous artistic strides, the Buffalo unit needed reor- 
ganization, and both Philadelphia and Boston 
suffered from their own particular brands of 
ineffectiveness. 

The Midwest hardly reflected a cheerier situation. 
Except for Chicago, where O Say Can You Sing, a 
musical spoof of the Federal Theatre, The Lonely 
Man, Howard Koch’s drama about Lincoln, and 
O’Neill’s The Straw followed each other in rapid 
succession, the Midwest needed help. But in Seattle, 
San Francisco, and finally Los Angeles, the second 
largest project, Mrs. Flanagan found much to her 
liking. Productions of Ready! Aim! Fire!, a musical 
satire on dictatorship, American Exodus, the con- 
tribution of the Dance Group, Shaw’s Caesar and 
Cleopatra and Androcles and the Lion in Los 
Angeles all earned her approval. Not that California 
didn’t have its share of delegations and investiga- 
tions to contend with, but her pride in the Los 
Angeles project couldn’t be dampened. The unit 
was a model of administrative efficiency, and its 
productions reflected the professional quality she 
always encouraged. The combined talents of Gilmor 
Brown, Howard Miller, and George Gerwing had 
built a thriving project that serviced the entire West 


Poster advertising the New York production of Prologue 
to Glory, E. P. Conkle’s story of the young Abraham 
Lincoln, regarded as radical by the Dies Committee. Fed- 
eral Theatre Project Collection. 
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Coast. Of particular interest to her was the Theatre 
of the Southwest, Los Angeles’s equivalent of New 
York’s experimental unit. There Mary Virginia 
Farmer, applying her experience at both Hedgerow 
and the Group Theatre, worked with writers and 
actors on a cycle of plays about California. An ex- 
periment in communal living and working, the unit 
conducted research and collaborated on all aspects 
of theatrical production. One of three contemporary 
plays about California agriculture, The Sun Rises in 
the West, Mrs. Flanagan saw in rehearsal. She was 
impressed by the eagerness and intelligence of the 
group and wrote a letter to Miss Farmer on the 
train going home, offering her own suggestions for 
strengthening the play.** 

Summoned home by the message that the proj- 
ects were being ousted from the McLean mansion, 
Howard Miller and Hallie Flanagan returned to 
Washington apprehensive about the Federal Thea- 
tre’s demise; and indeed, in December of 1937, the 
future not only of the theater project but of the 
entire WPA seemed to hang in the balance.** 

In spite of feuds and recriminations, the New 
York City unit, now under the direction of Gecrge 
Kondolf, had four plays running by the end of 1937: 
One-Third of a Nation, Haiti, Prologue to Glory, 
and On the Rocks. Although these were less startling 
perhaps than the best plays done in the early years, 
Mrs. Flanagan called them the strongest quartet the 
project ever had running simultaneously in New 
York City. 

California looked much less bright, for by January 
1938 direction of the project there reverted to Colo- 
nel Connolly of the WPA. Gilmor Brown had been 
dismissed, all playscripts were called in, and Judg- 
ment Day by Elmer Rice was canceled. Once again 
Hallie Flanagan and the Federal Theatre had to 
fight the spectre of political censorship. At issue was 
the right to choose plays; that right had always been 
the core of the Federal Theatre. If state administra- 
tors were allowed to choose plays to be performed, 
music to be played, works of art to the exhibited, 
then the basis of selection would become a political 
rather than an artistic one. All national directors 
stood firm on this issue, and in this instance they 
won out; Judgment Day did go on.* But in 
Hopkins’s absence, due first to illness and then to 
his appointment as secretary of commerce, the bat- 
tles worsened and discouragement and frustration 
within the project grew. 








George Kondolf’s song and dance show, O Say Can You 
Sing, r-2 for seven months in Chicago. Harry Hopkins 
thought it was “a swell show” and wanted Hallie Flanagan 
to move it to New York. Federal Theatre Project 
Collection. 


Ironically the national aspect of the Federal 
Theatre seemed to grow stronger in this climate of 
distrust and embattlement. Directors from the Fed- 
eral Theatre Summer Theatre returned to their 
communities and began a nationwide program, for 
once not dominated by New York but with New 
York sharing in the general lines of development 
of the rest of the country. A nationwide Shaw and 
O’Neill cycle and a nationwide program of chil- 
dren’s and religious plays proved immensely success- 
ful. A program of dance reached new audiences in 
New York City, Los Angeles, Chicago, and Phila- 
delphia. The exchange of companies was further 
evidence that the Federal Theatre was becoming a 
truly national theater. Chicago sent Swing Mikado 
to New York. New York sent Haiti to Boston and 
Prologue to Glory to Chicago and Philadelphia. Fed- 
eral Theatre was clearly a producing organization 
and reviewers talked increasingly of a permanent, 
government-sponsored theater.*® 


The Los Angeles prodyction of Ready! Aim! Fire!, a 
musical written by Eugene Stone and Jack Robinson that 
made innovative use of old vaudeville techniques to satirize 
dictatorships. Federal Theatre Project Collection. 





International recognition was beginning to de- 
velop, and Mrs. Flanagan was invited to speak at 
the International Congress of the Theatre at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. Unable to leave the project herself, 
she prepared a brief history which Tamiris presented 
on her behalf. Enthusiastic response from that 
gathering indicated that a government-sponsored 
theater in a free society had much to tell a world 
divided between fascism and communism.** 

But in spite of the obvious vitality of the project 
and the caliber of people who had struggled so val- 
iantly to keep it alive, by June of 1939 members of 
the theatrical world from all over the country found 
it necessary to join in a campaign to try to save the 
organization. For in spite of its record of accom- 
plishment it was in mortal danger. The cut in funds 
was not an economy move, a human issue, or even 
a cultural issue; the Federal Theatre had become a 
political issue. And the project was ended, Mrs. 
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Flanagan explained, “because the powerful forces 
marshaled in its behalf came too late to combat 
other forces which apparently had been at work 
against Federal Theatre for a long time. Through 
two congressional committees these forces found a 
habitation and a name.” ** Mrs. Flanagan referred, 
of course, to the House Committee to Investigate 
Un-American Activities, under Chairman Martin 
Dies, and the House Committee on Appropriations, 
under Chairman Clifton A. Woodrum. It became 
clear that the Federal Theatre had become a mi- 
crocosm of all the New Deal represented to the ene- 
mies of the administration, notably in its spending 
policy and its liberal attitude toward labor, aliens, 
and minorities. It was, Mrs. Flanagan reflected, 
“perhaps the triumph as well as the tragedy of our 
actors that they became indeed the abstract and 
brief chronicle of the time.” *° The Federal Theatre 
was ended by an Act of Congress on June 30, 1939. 
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Discovering 
Theodor Horydczak’s 
Washington 


by Beverly W. Brannan 


When students of traditional history happen across 
an unfamiliar name, they resort to a biographical 
dictionary or an encyclopedia to ascertain the per- 
son’s full name, birth and death dates, and any 
idea or distinguishing feature for which the figure 
is know or influential. Research can then be re- 
sumed with fuller comprehension of events at little 
loss of time. Such everyday excursions are so minor 
as to be taken for granted. 

But once outside this relatively small domain of 
the documented past, researchers leave behind them 
the familiar territory marked by reference tools and 
the paths of previous scholars. They are on their 
own in now severely overgrown territory where they 
must direct their own courses and establish their 
own guideposts. The challenge to discover new 
ground is enticing, but, as in many pioneer endeav- 
ors, one must take the risk of having to reinvent 
the wheel in order to get where one wants to go. 





Beverly W. Brannan is curator of photographic collections 
in the Prints and Photographs Division. Besides the Theo- 
dor Horydczak collection, photographic collections she 
is concerned with include the Alexander Graham Bell, 
Toni Frissell, and Look Magazine collections. 


In this uncharted wilderness, much of the history 
of photography is to be found. A few luminaries 
who stand out like landmarks can be recognized by 
even the tenderfoot explorer, but hundreds if not 
thousands of collections of photographs remain to 
be discovered, explored, described, analyzed, re- 
corded, and incorporated into our knowledge of 
the world of photography. 

Theodor Horydczak is a figure we can now add 
to our photographic guidebooks. The straightfor- 
ward nature of his architectural work, the elusive 
quality of his photographs of people, and the ab- 
sence of any substantial biographical information 
make his an ideal case for outlining the adventures, 
hard work, and potential rewards of venturing into 
uncharted territory. 


 & 


In 1957, Theodor Horydczak offered to sell his 
print and negative collection to the Library of Con- 
gress, but the Library did not react. Although it is 
not possible now to determine why, an unpublished 
history of the collecting trends of the Prints and 
Photographs Division indicates that, except for a 


Photograph labeled “Own Self.” Theodor Horydczak 
wearing plus fours and argyle socks, ca. 1930. LC-H8-893 
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few collections like Mathew Brady’s, photographs 
held little interest for the Library. This was true for 
most museums, libraries, and archives until fairly 
recently, when photographs began to be collector’s 
items and to fetch high prices." 

Unlike many institutions, however, the Library 
was acquiring photographs through other sources. 
Photographs came into its collections in abundance 
as copyright deposits and by gift. Horydcezak’s own 
work was already fairly well represented in the 
holdings of the Prints and Photographs Division 
through deposits for copyright purposes and a com- 
pilation of photographs of the Library of Congress 
during the 1930s put together by the Harris and 
Ewing photography studio.? Fortunately Horyd- 
czak’s work was still in one place in 1973 and Norma 
Horydezak Reeves, his daughter, and her husband, 
Francis Reeves, gave his photographs to the Library 
free of family restrictions.* I have been unable to 
locate the donors since I began work on the collec- 
tion. 

The Theodor Horydczak collection now in the 
holdings of the Prints and Photographs Division of 
the Library of Congress numbers more that 30,000 
items and includes approximately 17,450 black-and- 
white photographs, 14,000 negatives, and 1,500 
color transparencies. At present, the color trans- 
parencies are arranged and indexed by subject and 
await production of protective Mylar jackets to 
make them available for use by the public. Pend- 
ing complete processing, a selection of photos per- 
taining to various topics of interest to readers using 
the photograph collections were processed. The se- 
lections are now available for use and more photo- 
graphs will be added to them as staff time permits. 

In any field, some practitioners achieve fame in 
their own times while others go about their work 
unnoticed. In photography, works by many of the 
well-known practitioners now command _ high 
prices and the study of their photographs is pres- 
tigious. Works by the lesser-knowns are taken for 
granted except for their documentary value. The 
works of Theodor Horydczak could fall into the 
latter category. People like his photos because they 
show how specific buildings looked on certain dates, 
for instance. But this kind of thinking underutilizes 
the collection for research purposes.‘ 

The works of a competent commercial photog- 
rapher serve at least three research needs. Collec- 
tively, they document historic trends during the 


photographer’s career. Individual items record the 
photographer’s immediate environment. Finally, 
even though the photographs may be done on com- 
mission, they reveal how an average person felt 
about issues of the day. 

The Horydczak collection is especially significant 
because it documents the trends of a fascinating pe- 
riod in American history—the period between the 
two world wars, a time of rapid change. Changes 
brought about by mechanization and streamlining 
are well documented in the photographer’s work. 
As a record of Horydczak’s environment, the col- 
lection is especially significant in that it first cap- 
tures Washington, D.C., as the national capital 
and then traces the city’s gradual development into 
a world capital since the mid-1930s. This record is 
therefore of both local and national significance. 
Finally, for the student of human nature, it is inter- 
esting to compare events of the period with bio- 
graphical data about Horydczak to study how the 
photographer may have felt about the rapid changes 
of his day. In Horydczak’s case, such a study is made 
more difficult by the dearth of information about 


his life. 
te 


Andrew “Buck” May, a Washington photog- 
rapher who knew Horydczak, provided valuable 
assistance in tracing Horydczak’s career in Washing- 
ton, a career which spanned the period from the 
1920s until his retirement in 1959, when he left 
town. May recalls that Horydcezak took up photog- 
raphy during World War I. A photograph probably 
taken in 1928, the last year Horydcezak’s occupation 
was listed in the city directory as “Army,” shows 
him in a sergeant’s uniform with a Signal Corps 
insignia on his collar. This was the corps to which 
Army photographers were assigned. 

The city directory shows no other Horydezak en- 
try between 1880 and 1960, so it is safe to conclude 
that Horydezak had no close relatives in the area. 
May thinks that he was probably born in Europe. 
A 1973 fire destroyed Horydczak’s standard mili- 
tary records at the Military Personnel Records Cen- 
ter in St. Louis, making it impossible to glean 
additional information about Horydczak from the 
center either directly or through alternative sources 
of information existing there. 

Information in the collection itself is interesting 
but meager. One unidentified negative shows a 





young man in uniform wearing a gunnery pin. An 
index entry under “O” for “Own Self” in another 
part of the collection shows the same person several 
years later at a Canadian logging camp on a 1939 
picture-taking trip, verifying that Horydczak was 
the subject on the earlier negative. 

According to the city directories, Horydczak be- 
gan living in Washington in 1921, at 1818 G Street 
NW, and was employed by the U.S. Army. In 1922 
he was listed as a photographer, living at 1223 
Twelfth Street NW. His occupation was listed as 
“Army” again in 1926. In 1927 he was an army 
sergeant and lived at 1321 Fern Street NW. 


Street vendor with balloons, ca. 


1933. LC-H8-1683 


A notation for his wife, Frederica (listed as Fred- 
erica St. G—— in later years), is added in the city 
directory entry for 1928, but the marriage is not 
recorded in the marriage records of the District of 
Columbia. Horydczak was listed in 1929 as a War 
Department army employee and in 1930 as a com- 
mercial photographer. By 1938 he had moved to 
4820 W Street NW, where he continued to live 
until he left the city in 1959. 

A group of a hundred or so undated negatives, 
most of them of a snapshot nature, appear from 
internal evidence such as clothing and decorating 
styles to be from the early 1920s, probably 1920 or 





Horydczak’s daughter, Norma, 
seems totally at ease in front of 
her father’s camera, ca. 1928. 
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1921. Horydcezak’s logbook begins with a picture 
of cherry blossoms along the Tidal Basin taken in 
1921. This photo was copyrighted, possibly repre- 
senting his first professional work. 

These facts are virtually all that is known about 
the photographer who left this sizable collection. 
As for Horydezak’s times, they include the uncertain 
and rebellious 1920s, the economic and psychologi- 
cal depression of the 1930s, and World War II and 
a short period after its end. Most of Horydczak’s 
work was done between the wars. Those fascinat- 
ing years have prompted myriads of books, movies, 
and television surveys. Horydczak’s photographs 


will provide valuable new data for future studies of 
a time when so many changes occurred in so short 
a period that many people were caught between 
nostalgia for vanishing traditions and a yearning 
for relief from tedium which mechanization prom- 
ised. Horydczak’s work reflects this dichotomy in the 
way he photographed people, in his concentration 
on technical topics, and in his love for architectural 


subjects. 
ie 


Horydczak took relatively few portraits or even 
candid shots of people. May reports that Horydcezak 





disliked photographing people to the extent that 
he refused to maintain a studio, working out of his 
home instead. And he was sufficiently successful that 
he did not have to scout around for jobs—instead, 
people came to him. Horydczak does not appear, 
however, to have been antisocial. His portrait in 
the collection reveals a laughing, amiable man with 
a pleasant appearance. His early photos show fam- 
ily and friends smiling directly into the camera, in- 
volved in the photographic process. But over the 
thirty-six years his work covers, his photographs of 
people indicate an increasing distance between the 
photographer and his subject, few photos showing 


The boys in the fountain react 
to the photographer as if he 
were an intruder. They stare at 
him from waiting faces, protect- 
ing themselves with taunting, 
defiant expressions. Ca. 1931. 
LC-H8-1282-6-Z 


any relationship between Horydczak and the people 
he photographed, whether they were individuals 
or groups, children or adults. 

At this point, it is mere speculation to explain 
why this distance existed, but it is interesting to 
examine some of the factors that may have influ- 
enced Horydczak’s selection of scenes to record. 
Events of local, national, and international signifi- 
cance are well known, but it is rare that one has an 
opportunity to examine their effects on a more or 
less average individual who may or may not have 
realized that he was creating a record for others to 
study. 
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As might be expected, many of Horydczak’s pho- 
tographs show a society with a greater degree of 
formality than is exhibited in today’s culture. Street 
vendors wore suits, women wore hats, and only 
laborers wore the equivalent of jeans. With the ex- 
ception of young children, the people in Hory- 
dczak’s photos stood well apart from each other, 
even in crowds. They wore layer upon layer of 
clothing, regardless of the season, in sharp contrast 
with the present custom of dressing scantily in hot 
weather and informally as a rule, using a layered- 
look only for theatrical effect. After being struck 
with the contrast in clothing styles, one may begin 
to wonder if the differences are symptomatic of 
differing approaches to life, one approach orderly, 
ritualistic, and characterized by observing proper 
etiquette and the other emphasizing a change in 
time-honored rules and customs and colored by 
an attitude that anything goes. It is difficult to tell 
how much restraint and decorum can be attributed 
to Horydezak’s careful selection of subjects and how 
much of it is merely characteristic of the time in 
which he lived. Lack of rapport with the photogra- 
pher may have been a convention of the times. 

On the other hand, Horydcezak may have had 
good reason to feel uncomfortable with people. The 
twenties and thirties were times of isolationist for- 
eign policy and fervent nationalism, when the Ku 
Klux Klan reigned virtually undisturbed. Immi- 
grant laborers were discouraged from continuing 
ethnic life-styles and encouraged to Americanize. As 
a recent immigrant, Horydczak may have felt sen- 
sitive to such pressures. As a person of Eastern 
European extraction, he may have felt singled out 
by the 1917 alien labor law that excluded immi- 
grants from Southern and Eastern Europe. But 
whether Horydczak’s alienation was conscious or 
not, it colored the whole of his work. 

A 1930 view of the meat counter in Fred Grover’s 
grocery store at 117 Hare Street, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, shows a way of life unknown to most Ameri- 
cans today. The store appears to be of the general 
store variety, having on hand a little bit of every- 
thing. Its displays of staple goods reveal can upon 
can, box upon box, of the routine things people 
consume—beans, corn, pancake mix, tomatoes, 
ketchup, noodles, salt, shortening, sardines, coffee, 
crackers, cake flour, and sugar, with candy, cough- 
drops, and chewing gum in the foreground. Many 
of the brand names displayed are still in use. Per- 
haps more striking is the fact that many of the 


label designs and logos are still familiar today. 

In this photo, taken some seven years into Hory- 
dezak’s free-lance career, the people maintain care- 
ful ignorance of the photographer’s presence. Mr. 
Grover’s hands are too long in place to be reaching 
for a can whose location he knows in his sleep. The 
apron of the woman slicing meat is too crisp and 
clean for her to have worked on the quantity of 
meat laid out around her. The saleswoman is too 
intent on the simple act of slicing ham, the concen- 
tration of the shoppers on the slicing activity too 
complete, their avoidance of chatter too effective 
not to be conscious, and the smile of the lollipop- 
holding child too constrained not to be instructed. 
How much constraint is convention and how much 
the photographer’s instructions to his subjects? 

On the surface, the photograph seems to depict 
a simple life. Role-conscious housewives could walk 
to the store in an old, shapeless dress, pick up exactly 
the number of slices of cheese they needed, hear 
the neighborhood news, and return to work in their 
homes with the feeling that they knew where they 
fit into their society. But was it that simple? Was 
there a place for everyone and did everyone fit into 
place? It may look that way to us now because 
time has removed us from the complexities of life 
in the 1930s. Horydczak’s timid approach to his 
work hints at some universal and timeless questions: 
Who am I? How do I fit into the larger scheme 
of things? Is there a larger scheme of things? 

His photographs give a partial answer to these 
questions. He was a technically competent pho- 
tographer. Note the lighting and focus, revealing 
crimped-edged candy papers in the foreground, 
globules of fat on the cutting board in the middle of 
the picture, and folded ends in the metal loaf pan in 
the glass-faced refrigerator toward the rear of the 
store. Note the composition; the group of people on 
the right balances the mass of cans on the left. Hory- 
dczak’s approach seems to have been to give the 
impression that business is going on as usual, despite 
the self-conscious smirks on averted faces that belie 
that assumption. The photographer seems no more 
involved with his human subjects than he is with 
the displays of groceries. 

True, one picture may not tell a person’s whole 
story, but this photograph is representative of the 
bulk of Theodor Horydezak’s work. Throughout the 
collection, his work is well controlled, tightly com- 
posed, carefully lighted, optimally focused, and 





Fred Grover’s grocery store, i17 
Hare Street, Baltimore, ca. 1930. 
LC-H8-1006 


A woman shops at the Center 
Market, Washington, D.C., 
wearing layers of heavy cloth- 
ing. Ca. 1930. LC—H8-1030 





Dance floor scene, lit in such a way that no shadows appear. 
Shoreham Hotel garden room, Washington, D.C., 1934. 
LC-H8-1 881-11 


studiedly remote. Informed ignorance of the photog- 
rapher’s presence, remote perspective, and physical 
distance are doggedly maintained after Horydczak’s 
first few years in business. He kept himself at a 
physical and psychological distance from the 
people he was photographing. The complexities of 
Horydczak’s personality are reflected in his calm 
pictures of life in a time that appears simpler than 
ours today in part because distance has concealed 
the underpinnings of people who then were active. 

Best conveying the photographer’s distance from 
his subject is his photograph of dancers on the out- 


door dance floor of the Shoreham Hotel. It was 
taken from a derrick high above the floor, recalling 
Busby Berkeley movie scenes. Lights must have been 
placed at that height and at various intervals below 
it, so that no shadows form anywhere in the area. 
It is curious to note that no one on the floor is look- 
ing up. The derrick, lights, and photographer must 
have been in place for a long time to attract so little 
attention. The contrast of dancing, a close-contact 
activity, with the distance from which the photog- 
rapher took the picture heightens the sense of alien- 
ation pervading Horydczak’s work. Here he is so far 
removed from his subject that the dancers look 
unreal. The flood of light and absence of shadows 
seem to idealize a life in which there are no fears, 
no darkness, a life that excluded the photographer 





perched atop the derrick for so long that no one is 
conscious of his presence. Horydczak posed many of 
his pictures that way, making himself conspicuous 
in them by his absence. 

One group of pictures of people, however, stands 
out from the rest because of the obvious involvement 
of the photographer with his subject. Horydczak’s 
subject here was the 1932 Bonus Expeditionary 
Force, jobless veterans of World War I who tried to 
persuade Congress and President Hoover to grant 
them their Veteran’s Bonus ten years early. From 
all over the country they congregated in vacant 
barracks and in empty office buildings in Washing- 
ton, D.C., until those were filled to capacity. Then 
they built temporary shelters on Anacostia Flats, 
where Horydczak’s pictures were taken. 
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As a World War I veteran, Horydczak may have 
empathized with the marchers’ frustrations, reflect- 
ing on his own good fortune at having found rela- 
tively stable employment. Although the army had 
been almost entirely demobilized one year after the 
armistice, Horydczak had continued his army career 
for nine years until his phototgraphy business was 
well established. The decision to become self-em- 
ployed turned out to be a good one for his time. 
Potential for advancement in the peacetime army 
was negligible and the 1917 alien labor law made it 
difficult for Southern and Eastern Europeans to find 


Boston Bonus Marchers seem to welcome Horydczak’s doc- 
umenting their encampment on Anacostia Flats, 1932. 
LC-H8-1456 
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Like many other 1930s photographers, Horydczak focused 
on the symmetrical beauty found in industry. Pattern made 
with cast gasoline-engine blocks, Maytag Washing Machine 
Company, Newton, Iowa, ca. 1930. LC—H8-477 


employment in industry. Although Horydczak 
could have been an army intelligence agent docu- 
menting the seriousness of the threat the Bonus 
Expeditionary Force posed, examination of his work 
and comparison of it with that credited to the Army 
Signal Corps indicates otherwise. 

Horydczak’s images of the Bonus Army are close- 
ups, showing the dejected men, their living condi- 
tions, and the sense of humor in some of the pro- 
tests displayed. His phototgraphs stand in sharp 


contrast to those taken by various other D.C. com- 
mercial phototgraphers and by the Army Signal 
Corps. Horydczak’s photos show none of the tense 
moments. He did not record the California contin- 
gent parading on the Capitol grounds; evictions 
from sewerless buildings; MacArthur, Eisenhower, 
and Patton commanding the troops that gassed and 
burned buildings where veterans had encamped; 
or the use of “four companies of infantry, a mounted 
machine gun squadron and six whippet tanks” 
against straggling Bonus Expeditionary Force mem- 
bers and their wives and children.> Even though 
Horydczak’s usual custom was to try to negate any 
interaction between the photographer and the sub- 
ject, when he felt strongly enough his feelings and 
opinions asserted themselves anyway. As a result, a 





few of his pictures of people, like those of the Bonus 
Army, are emotionally involved. 

His photographs depicting the technological 
changes of his day also reveal a dichotomy. He 
seems to have been fascinated by the objects people 
made with machines. His shots of engine parts and 
of people using machines are beautiful and inspiring. 
But other photos have a nostalgic quality, as though 
he regretted the shift in the way people lived. 

Two changes which influenced Horydczak’s life 
were the extremely fast mechanization of processes 
that for ages had been done by hand and the styling 
of machine-made products to boost consumption. 
During the 1800s, the speed of mechanization accel- 
erated, with science and technology prodding each 
other on to further and further advancements. Con- 


Pouring ingots, Martin Fire- 
works Factory, Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, ca. 1930. LC—H8-574-1 1 


stantly improving technology and more efficient 
factory management tremendously increased indus- 
trial production. Manufacturers soon saw that pro- 
duction had surpassed consumption. Products were 
comparable mechanically, and the more attractive 
items sold more readily than the purely functional. 
Desire for profit forced industry to recognize the 
necessity of beauty. Industrial design came into ex- 
istence as a profession in the mid-1920s, with the 
express purpose of making useful commodities 
beautiful. 

The best of the designs had similar features, re- 
sulting in part from the common aim of simplifying 
an object’s design to bring out its inherent beauty 
rather than applying previously conceived charac- 
teristics of beauty. This style of simplification be- 
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Square shapes characterize 1920s vehicles. Flat windshield, 
square body lines, and flattened hubcaps date this tour bus 
as an early 1920s model. LC-H8-2700-Z 


came known as streamlining and was seen by some 
as a reunion of “art and life which science and in- 
dustrialization had wrenched apart”® centuries 
earlier. Optimists hoped that a reunion of reason 
and aesthetics would simplify every aspect of 
people’s lives, through increased efficiency and econ- 
omy of production, relieving men and women of 
tedious tasks, allowing them creative leisure in place 
of drudgery. 

America, unburdened by Western Europe’s leg- 
acy of guilds and outmoded equipment, became the 
world center for innovative industrialization. For- 
eign businessmen and manufacturers came to study 
American machinery, the assembly line, scientific 
management, and efficiency techniques. They were 
amazed at the production capacity they encoun- 
tered. 

Many of Horydczak’s photographs show the 
beauty of engine parts, machines, and factory work- 
ers. Note the symmetrical pattern repetition of 
washing machine engine blocks and the magnifi- 
cance of the human form in the pouring of ingots. 
As attractive as these studies are, photographs of the 
automobile assembly line may have had more im- 
pact. In terms of product value, automobile manu- 
facturing emerged by the mid—1920s as America’s 
largest industry. Horydczak’s photos show changes 
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This President model Studebaker shows the streamlined 
design of the 1930s. Note inset headlights, rounded radia- 
tor grill and hood line, wrap-around fenders, and curved 
bumpers. Ornamentation is suggestive of flight and speed 


LC-H8-2280-6 





in design, reflecting both progress in mechanization 
and streamlining. 

As technical advances occurred in automobile 
production, design changes included rounded front- 
end lines and tapering rear-end lines; less conspicu- 
ous radiators ; absorption of fenders, running boards, 
and lights into the body of the car; and consolida- 
tion of body and frame units. Interior changes 
brought increased usable space with movable furni- 
ture and sealed, air-conditioned, soundproof inte- 
riors. New materials, such as shatterproof glass and 
plastic moldings, as well as new methods of working 
the body metals, resulted in more adaptable and 
aesthetic forms. Most popular automobiles took on 
an ovoid form, designers citing reduced air resist- 
ance and increased interior legroom as functional 
justification for an aesthetic improvement. 

Horydezak’s photos reflect many improvements 
in transportation now so commonplace that it is 
easy to overlook the fact that they were innovations 
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Workmen use a horse-drawn wagon to clear fords, probably 
in Rock Creek Park, Washington, D.C., ca. 1930. LC-H8- 
1723 


at the time he photographed them. A 1930 photo- 
graph shows mail still being picked up by horse 
and wagon, and a photo taken in 1933 records men 
working in Rock Creek Park using a mule-drawn 
wagon. An amazing variety of service vehicles for 
Washington businesses depicted in the collection 
includes the rows of panel and flatbed trucks used 
by the Starett Operating Service, photographed by 
Horydezak in 1932. The photographs take us from 
public transportation—the streetcar, bus, and heated 
taxi—to the family car. Service station scenes pre- 
sent a view of the whole world opening up to car 
owners, who relied on technology to extend human 
capabilities and to compensate for human failings 
as well. A sign on many of the gasoline pumps read, 
“Glass must be full before and after filling [car 
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tanks],” to ensure that no greedy merchant could 
give short measure. Technology gradually trans- 
formed man’s relationship to his environment, a 
change about which Horydczak seemed to feel 
ambivalent. 

His pictures show the replacement of man by 
machine, a change that speeded up the pace of life. 
Throughout the time that Horydczak worked in 
Washington, the District of Columbia highway 
department built more and more roads from the 
city to the suburbs. He photographed highway con- 
struction that enabled people to go farther and get 
there faster in their automobiles. He photographed 
construction of the bridges between the District 


Gas station, Colesville Road, Silver Spring, Maryland, ca. 
1932. LC-H8-1504-1 


and Northern Virginia, as well as construction of 
the George Washington Memorial Parkway, which 
enabled people to get quickly to another vehicle 
that changed transportation habits all over the 
world, the airplane. 

The airplane not only embodied outright the idea 
of getting people farther faster, it lent its stylistics 
to nearly all mass-produced items of the day. Its 
long, hard lines, sheer surfaces, and repetition of 
simple motifs showed up everywhere. A 1930 photo 
of Hoover Air Strip, located near the present Wash- 
ington National Airport, shows the airplane in 
streamlined contrast to the automobiles around it. 
The freshly dragged earth runway and the cars 
with their square lines look rustic beside the sleek 
airship. A photo of National Airport in 1941 shows 
a technically advanced environment in keeping with 
the tone set by the plane. The later photograph 
looks devoid of humanity. 





Mount Vernon Boulevard, now 
George Washington Memorial 
Parkway, ca. 1935. LC-—H8- 
2245-1 


The Washington, D.C., airport 
and its dirt field, ca. 1931. LC- 
H8-1235-4. 


Washington National Airport 
with a concrete runway, ca. 


1941. LC-H8-A2-15. 











Kitchen about to be remodeled, 
ca. 1938. LC-H8-2474-46 


Kitchen being remodeled, ca. 
1950. LC-H8-2641-2 














Streamlining affected interior as well as exterior 
mass products. Three photographs of kitchens show 
how technological advances changed the lives of 
ordinary people. The first photo shows a 1938 
kitchen in which a sleek 1920s model gas range, 
with oven and broiler beside the range top, sits on 
elongated cabriole legs next to a nineteenth-cen- 
tury style wood-burning stove with oven and broiler 
overhead to accommodate the firebox. The flue is 
still connected for occasional use and the covered 
burners serve as practical workspace, that area and 
the table top being the only work surfaces avail- 
able. The presence of a worktable instead of built- 
in cabinets indicates that this kitchen is only par- 
tially modernized. Scientifically run kitchens have 
cabinets with work surfaces. The icebox-stvyle refrig- 
erator predates both the overhead-motor of the 
mid-1920s and the introduction of the freezing 
compartment in 1932. Electrical gadgets, such as 
the toaster, were gradually making their way into 
households at this time. 

The second photo, taken in about 1950, shows a 
kitchen in the process of being remodeled. A steam 
radiator stands next to a box-shaped gas range 
which has its heat source in burners and ovens in- 
stead of a firebox. The range could have been inte- 
grated into the system of continuous working sur- 
faces that was the ideal of the efficiently orzanized 
kitchen. An electric toaster stands on a window 
ledge above a sink with drainboards. Under the 
sink are enclosed base cabinets, and glass-front cabi- 
nets are built into the wall. The room looks old- 
fashioned to viewers in the 1970s because each item 
is treated as an isolated piece of kitchen furniture. 
Each piece does not fit into the surrounding units, 
nor does the furniture reflect the work process, 
although this kitchen is closer to an ideal of effi- 
ciency than the kitchen in the preceding picture. 

When compared to the fully organized kitchen of 
about 1950 in the third photograph, however, it 
looks ancient. A dishwasher and disposal unit, pre- 
fabricated cabinets with stainless steel tops and a 
“Hide-a-can” disappearing trash can represent a 
reliance on technology that offered something for 
the common woman as well as for the common 
man. During the 1920s electrical power became the 
major source of energy for industry, and the manu- 
facturing of electrical machinery, light bulbs, and 
appliances such as vacuum cleaners, mixers, and 
toasters grew to rival automobile manufacturing. 





Model kitchen with all the latest equipment, ca. 1950. 
LC-H8-2641-5 


Horydezak took photographs of kitchen moderni- 
zation financed by utility companies. These reno- 
vations called for more innovative equipment to 
improve upon earlier innovations and, incidentally, 
increased energy consumption. Labor-saving de- 
vices radically changed the pace of life in Horyd- 
czak’s world. 

Another major cause of change in his day was 
the development of communication devices. Talk- 
ing movies were introduced in 1926. The telephone, 
in existence since 1876, evolved during the 1920s 
from the wall phone to the “candlestick” model to 
the cradle model that had the advantage of freeing 
one hand. This streamlining effect simplified the 
telephone to a basic functional form suited to the 
human hand. The radio developed technologically 
between 1920 and 1929, bringing mass culture to iso- 
lated regions and ultimately provoking a shift from 
a regional to a national culture. 





“Park and Shop’”’ at Connecticut Avenue and Porter Street 
NW, Washington, D.C., ca. 1930. LC—H8-1049 


Streamlining principles operated in architecture 
and community planning, too. Efficient design was 
expected to give machine-age people freedom by 
widening their control over the minutiae of daily 
routines. The principles that guided scientific indus- 
trial management, efficient kitchen planning, and 
optimization of form and function found expression 
in planned communities where each dwelling could 
be set well apart from its neighbors for privacy and 
development of the streamlined nuclear family. 

This trend, along with improvements in roads 
and increased automobile ownership in the 1920s, 


was followed in the 1930s by demands for increased 
housing for the growing numbers of federal work- 
ers who arrived in Washington to implement the 
New Deal. Suburban growth in such areas as Green- 
belt, Maryland, and Clarendon, Fairlington, and 
Parkfairfax, Virginia, providing low-cost housing 
for incoming bureaucrats, is documented in Horyd- 
czak’s work. Although construction of residential 
and commercial buildings slowed during World War 
II, the pace increased later to provide housing and 
services for the still larger postwar work force. Com- 
munity characteristics of streamlined organic plan- 
ning included free spaces around each dwelling, 
each home becoming what Sheldon and Martha 
Cheney called “an orderly unit in a larger design 
organism.’ * 





The collection depicts a wealth of domestic in- 
teriors, general commercial buildings, and renova- 
tion views of all types. It is curious that there are 
few examples of modernism in domestic architec- 
ture in Horydczak’s work. His own house, built in 
1938, is a traditional brick home, freestanding but 
located in the city, eschewing the benefits of the 
new planned communities. 

A trend noticeable in Horydczak’s work is the 
demographic shift from urban to suburban. Many 
residential hotels, popular during the business boom 
years before the 1929 stock market crash, are fea- 
tured. These photographs may have been made 
during the 1930s for advertisement purposes. They 
show comfortable lobbies, impersonal but adequate 
suites, and friendly gatherings in tea and dining 
rooms. Jobs were scarce, money was hard to come 
by, and young people tended to live at home with 
their parents after they began working full-time. 
Visual inducements were needed to persuade them 
to get places of their own. 

Horydczak next depicted the housing wave that 
resulted when people from all over the nation came 
to Washington to take jobs in the new, big govern- 
ment under Franklin Roosevelt. There were so 
many people arriving that there were not enough 


hotels and apartments to hold them, and _ they 
searched for rooming houses. Many people supple- 
mented their incomes by renting rooms to boarders. 


Arlington Hotel, one of Washington’s wide selection of 
hotels and residential hotels, 1931 or 1932. LC-H8-1272-1 


The Shoreham Hotel’s popular 
cocktail room, 1934. LC—H8- 
1881-2 
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Bolgiano Seed Company, probably Washington, D.C., ca. 
1938. LC-H8-2465-2 


Without individual entertainment areas, boarders 
met at hotel dining rooms and tea rooms for social- 
izing, continuing the earlier pattern of urban life. 

After World War II, many of those hired to do 
war work stayed on in Washington, and the city 
grew to accommodate them. Services expanded and 
roads, offices, churches, and apartments were built 
in Maryland and Virginia. New buildings continued 
to replace old ones. Modern commercial buildings 
of the 1940s are well documented by Horydczak. 
After the war, many of the new commercial build- 
ings were built in the modern style. 

Architectural characteristics of modernism in- 
clude long unbroken lines, sheer walls, broad areas 
of shiny glass, and slim bands of gleaming metal, ex- 
tending and multiplying the resources of light, air, 
and sunshine. Architecture of the thirties blends 
Bauhaus sheer-wall and hard-edged simplicity with 
the softer effects of rounded corners, bits of neo- 
baroque ornament, and sherbetlike coloring that 
characterized Parisian architecture of the era. A 
typical exterior motif was a gently fluted panel set 
into an otherwise blank functional wall. Interior 
traits were zigzags, mirror glass, textiles, etched 
glass, and asymmetrical patterning. 

These characteristics show up in many of the 
commercial buildings featured in the Horydczak 
photographs. The 1948 Washington Gas Light 
Company at 11th and H Streets NW, for example, 
shows the sleek design and construction associated 
with streamlining. The Bolgiano Seed Company 
building, photographed in about 1938, shows a 
transition between streamlining and the softer styles. 
The design is linear, with columns rising on the 
outer sides of the building and windows spanning 
its width in three bands. Alternating bands of con- 
crete and glass bricks expand the amount of light 
available indoors. The lines of the building are 
modern, but the brick construction material is too 
textured to conform with the slick aura of the 
streamlined style. 

Horydczak was fortunate to have worked in 
Washington during a period of dramatic architec- 


Washington Gas Light Company building, Eleventh Street 
NW, Washington, D.C., November 1950. LC-H8-2483-33 
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Detail of a government building, 1934. LC-H8-A8-8 


Building model for the never 
completed Great Plaza on Thir- 
teenth Street between Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue and B Street NW, 
Washington, D.C., ca. 1930. 
LC-H8-535-Z 


tural change. The early 1920s were years when 
Washington was gaining what has been described 
as a “new outward grandeur,” a time when people 
across the nation were concerned with the beauty 
of their capital. Until the mid-twentieth century, 
periods of federal building construction counter- 
pointed booms in public, commercial, and domestic 
architecture. Federal buildings of the twenties are 
primarily neoclassical in style. 

A chronological list of some federal projects 
photographed by Horydczak includes the Lincoln 
Memorial, the Reflecting Pool on the Mall, the 
planting of cherry trees that culminated in the first 
annual Cherry Blossom Festival, and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture South Building in the 1920s. 
The 1930s saw construction of the British and Bel- 
gian embassies, the christening of Constitution Ave- 
nue, and the building of the Bureau of Printing and 
Engraving, the Supreme Court, the Library of Con- 
gress annex (now called the Thomas Jefferson 
Building), and the Police Court on Judiciary 
Square. The enormous Federal Triangle project 
began in the thirties as well, but construction was 
slowed by the war. Four major projects begun the 
decade before were completed in the 1940s, how- 
ever—the Jefferson Memorial, the War Depart- 
ment building, National Airport, and the National 
Gallery of Art. 

An excellent feature of Horydczak’s work is his 
documentation of several phases of construction for 
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the Federal Triangle redevelopment. The project, 
which dated from 1928 to 1938, involved razing a 
motley assortment of structures along three-quarter- 
mile stretches up Pennsylvania and Constitution 
Avenues, to replace them with the official houses of 
big government. All a sort of neoclassical design, the 
buildings are visually tied together by uniform cor- 
nice and belt lines and identical construction mate- 
rials. Buildings in the Triangle area are the Federal 
Trade Commission, National Archives, Department 
of Justice, Internal Revenue Service, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Department of Labor, Post 
Office Department, and Department of Commerce, 
all dating from the 1928 redevelopment plan, and 
the Old District Building and Old Post Office Build- 
ing, which survived from an earlier period. 

Horydcezak photographed the construction of all 
the new edifices in the Triangle. Documentation of 
construction of the Labor Department, for example, 
includes photos of the clay building model that, 
when compared with views of the finished facade, 
show the changes that took place during the build- 
ing process. The entrance changed from three 
rounded arches with keystone trim flanked by two 
rectangular doorways without trim, as shown in the 
model, to three rectangular entrances with figure- 
heads above the openings, flanking carriage lights, 
and ornamental grille gates that block passage to 
the completed building. Detailed close-ups of in- 
terior views and construction scenes at various stages 
are available for most of the buildings. 

Other federal structures that Horydcezak docu- 
mented include traditional Washington sites sym- 
bolic of the national heritage and patriotic tradition, 
such as the White House and the Capitol, the Wash- 
ington Monument, the Lincoln and Jefferson Me- 
morials, Arlington Cemetery and the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier, and the cherry trees along the 
Tidal Basin. These pictures were probably made for 
sale as postcards or calendars or for other commer- 
cial purposes. A brochure for Horydcezak’s commer- 
cial work, probably prepared in the late 1940s or 
early 1950s, lists six photographic services, includ- 
ing glossy prints for commercial use, enlargements 
up to forty-by-seventy-two-inch murals, lantern 


Jefferson Memorial from the Tidal Basin, ca. 1941. LC- 
H8-J2-17 


Stephen Decatur House, Jackson Place on Lafayette 
Square NW, Washington, D.C., ca. 1928. LC-H8-280-Z 


slides, color transparencies in several sizes, mounted 
35mm color slides, and custom assignments. 
Horydczak’s work is valuable not only as a rec- 
ord of what still stands but also of what once existed, 
before renovation or removal. The Decatur House 
on Lafayette Square is a case in point. In Horyd- 
czak’s 1928 photo, the house is decorated in Vic- 
torian style. The building visible behind it no longer 
exists today. This photo shows the way the house 
looked in the interval between construction and its 
present restoration. The streetcar tracks in the fore- 
ground call to mind an efficient form of urban trans- 
portation that has also passed from the scene. Other 
examples of photos showing prerenovation condi- 
tions are the Horydczak photos of the Capitol and 
the White House featured in the Dunlap Society’s 
survey of the architecture of Washington, D.C.° 
Still other buildings featured in the collection have 
been demolished to make way for newer buildings. 
Throughout his career, Horydczak consistently 
took competent pictures of buildings. He used the 
field camera, then standard for the commercial and 





Fireworks, July 1934. LC—H8- 
F4-6 


technical photographer, a bellows device on a tripod 
behind which the photographer stood under a black 
drape. Most of the photographs are taken using nat- 
ural light. The rig was heavy to carry and difficult 
to operate, yet Horydczak painstakingly set it up 
in awkward places and under unusual conditions, 
enjoying the challenge of photographing fireworks 
at night, snowclad buildings before a single foot- 
print had marred the fluffy blanket, and reflections 
from rain-wet streets. 

Most architectural photography is technically 
exacting—optical distortion can make buildings 
appear to lean backward or curve toward the hori- 
zon. To avoid this problem, Horydczak usually em- 
ployed a large-format camera, a Gold Ansco, using 


tilts and swings to move both the lens and the film to 
correct visual perspective when he photographed 
buildings. The Gold Ansco’s eight-by-ten-format 
also allowed him to capture such details as building 
material, textures, carvings, and cornices with great 
gradation in tone. 
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After World War II, it appears from Horydczak’s 
logbook that most of his efforts went into organizing 
his archive into a picture service to which he added 
few new subjects. He classified a wide selection of 
his work and assigned new negative numbers. Al- 
though the collection contains no records to indi- 





cate the volume of picture sales, his logbook shows 
progessively fewer custom assignments in black and 
white.*° One reason for this decline may have been 
his desire for a slower pace of life or semiretirement. 
Another factor may have been that the market had 
shifted to color photographs. 

Horydcezak was one of the first photographers 
in the Washington area to use color film, according 
to Buck May. From internal evidence, the color 
transparencies in the collection appear to date from 
the late 1930s. Horydczak’s color techniques appear 
to have been quite different from those he used in 
the black-and-white medium, although the sub- 
jects are the same. Both his color and black-and- 
white photographs show tourist attractions in Wash- 
ington, frequently’ picturing the same location. But 
there the similarity ends. In the black-and-white 
photos, there is one shot of each scene and on any 
single assignment Horydczak might have attempted 
several different scenes. He used a large-format 
camera, producing eight-by-ten-inch negatives. 
There were no particular people in the scenes. Light- 
ing varied considerably—the phototgraphs are taken 
not only under normal daylight conditions but at 
dawn, in the rain, at night, in bright artificial light, 
and under other extremes. 

In his color work, however, Horydezak took many 
shots of the same scene, attempting to learn what 
effects he could get with color film. For some photos 
he varied only the exposure, using a technique 
called bracketing, so that the same scene appears 
to have been photographed under lighting condi- 
tions ranging from dusk to noonday sun. Bracketing 
allowed the phototgrapher to get the best exposure 
on the color transparency itself, since he could not 
later adjust the tonality as he could when making 
prints from black-and-white negatives. Although 
some of Horydczak’s color transparencies are eight 
by ten, most of them are the less expensive five by 
seven or four by five. He sometimes took the same 
shot over and over, varying both the exposure and 
the color of the filter—yellow, blue, or green. One 
compositional element distinguished his color work 
from his black-and-white photographs—a ubiqui- 
tous woman in a red coat. 

The quality of Horydezak’s color work is equal to 
that of his black-and-white photos. The character of 
the medium, however, is quite different. Color 
photos begin to fade as soon as they are processed. 
Color film is made of three separate dye layers, one 
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for each of the three primary colors—red, yellow, 
and blue. Yellow, the least stable of the three dyes, 
fades first, leaving red and blue to give an unearthly 
bluish purple shade to the transparency. Fading is 
especially noticeable in the flesh tones of Caucasian 
subjects. Since the Hordyczak photos were taken as 
early as the 1930s, many in the collection evidence 
this type of fading, which is noticeable in a fairly 
short period of time. The items are still usable, and 
the color shifts are noted in the guide to the color 
material. The Dunlap Society, for example, in pro- 
ducing sets of instructional materials in American 
architecture for college levels, obtained reasonably 
satisfactory restoration to original tonal values when 
duplicate transparencies were made through filters 
to replace the colors of the dyes lost from the 
originals. 

Primary emphasis in the color series is on Wash- 
ington, D.C. Scenes are reminiscent of picture post- 
cards of the 1940s and 1950s. They show the White 
House, monuments, and more cherry blossoms than 
the mind can cope with and perennially feature the 
woman in the red coat. Interior views of the Pan 
American Union, the House and Senate, the White 
House, and the Library of Congress are unsur- 
passed. Arlington National Cemetery is beautifully 
documented, with wisteria decking the arbors, Ma- 
rines guarding the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, 
and sad hills of stone and crosses marking graves 
of the country’s defenders. 

A Washington, D.C., guidebook in the collection 
was published for General Motors in 1956 and uses 
Horydcezak color work entirely, indicating that he 
was still active at that time. Three years later, how- 
ever, he stored his work at the Davis and Dunlap 
studio and left the area. According to the files of 
District of Columbia wills probated, he died in 1971, 
location not given. No obituary appeared in the 
Washington, D.C., newspapers. It seems somehow 
appropriate that his record is visual rather than 
verbal. 


i 


To draw some conclusions about this man, let us 
look back at his technique. How well did he control 
his medium? To judge this we must ask whether 
the picture is sharp or whether any lack of clarity is 
deliberate; whether the exposure was varied to fit 
the subject and its environment or whether some 
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photos are too dark while others are too light; 
whether the development process reveals startling 
whites, velvety blacks, and a wide range of grays in 
between; and whether the photographer selected 
images that are interesting to others and discarded 
his near misses. By these criteria, Horydczak was a 
skilled craftsman. In 1937, for example, he won a 
prize in photography for a shot of the Washington, 
D.C., skyline that required expert skill at handling 
the variables of focus, exposure, and development. 
A contemporary newspaper account described it as 
“exceptionally fine in composition and the employ- 
ment of lights—night light—as a factor therein.” 7? 

Horydczak’s work shows that he was aware of 
contemporary trends in photography as well as some 
earlier developments. When he began photograph- 
ing for himself around 1920, he took tender, inti- 
mate pictures of his wife and daughter, using the 
“straight” style, which called for sharp brilliant de- 
tails, as opposed to the then recently out-of-vogue 
“soft” style, which called for deliberate blurring of 
detail. His selection of style is revealing, since such 
subjects had been considered most appropriate for 
the impressionistic style. Horydczak’s choice of the 
straight style may reflect the influence of his train- 
ing in the Signal Corps, where he might have been 
an aerial photographer or at least have been taught 
to photograph machines, buildings, and landscapes. 

It would seem from his experiments with lensless 
photographs and solarization and from his work 
with color film soon after its introduction to the 
commercial market that Horydczak kept up with 
developments in the field. A note in his logbook 
refers to various lenses and a camera publication. 
Constraints on his style must therefore have come 
from internally imposed limitations, not from a lack 
of awareness of alternatives. 

One of Horydczak’s colleagues remembers him 
as having a proclivity toward things technical. He 
also remembers Horydczak as a man who loved peo- 
ple, related well to them, and conversed easily. Hor- 
ydczak must have felt some conflict between the two 
attractions, one human and the other technologi- 
cal, because whenever he put his camera between 
himself and other people, any sign of emotional in- 
volvement vanished. Perhaps Horydczak maintained 
an uneasy balance between two poles. He left not 
only outstanding products of that precise technolog- 
ical device, the camera, but also friends who re- 


Corrugating metal sheets at Central Alloy Steel Corp., 
Massillon, Ohio, ca. 1930. LC-H8-3000 


Supreme Court spiral staircase. LC-H8-C11-103 





member him with fondness, respect, and admiration. 

Horydezak’s strength lay in his choice to concen- 
trate on a wide range of subjects, emphasizing his 
exploration of the world beyond his lens rather than 
the person behind it. In choosing to do so, he pre- 
served for us a record of some of the trends of his 
day, of individual artifacts and events, and, finally, 
of his own ambivalence to the rapid changes around 
him. Careful analysis of Horydczak’s work reveals 
some of his philosophical framework as surely as 
would his diary, his correspondence, a discussion 
with him, or an interview with his family. 

John Dos Passos once wrote that “‘a sense of con- 
tinuity with generations gone before can stretch 
like a lifeline across the scary present.” A sense 


Preparing lanterns to warn of 
street construction between the 
Supreme Court and the Library 
of Congress, ca. 1935. LC-H8-— 
2321 


of continuous identity can provide for individuals 
as well as groups the courage to tackle the future, 
maintaining a balance between continuity and 
change.’* Currently, change occurs so fast that to 
keep pace with the present people sometimes de- 
emphasize their pasts. In doing so, they risk losing 
their sense of continuity. Today, when visual media 
as well as printed documents are being used to re- 
create and preserve the past, Horydczak’s work pro- 
vides us a visual lifeline stretching “across the scary 
present.” His photographs record a personal strug- 
gle to make the most of his talents and traits in put- 
ting together the technical and human aspects of 
his world. This task, which falls to us all, is easier 
when we can learn from our predecessors. 
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Capitol on a rainy night, ca. 1930. LC-USZ62-30917 
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The author wishes to thank Robert Shanks and Sally Stein 
for their expert advice and sustained moral support and 
Bernard Mergen for his insightful suggestions. Ellyn 
Sudow prepared the black-and-white albums of Horydczak 
material for public use, and Atlee Valentine arranged the 
color photographs and drafted a guide for them. 

1. This fact is widely recognized and perhaps best 
outlined in a recent interview with John Szarkowski, 
director of the Museum of Modern Art’s photography 
department. John Gruen, “The Risky Life of John 
Szarkowski,” ARTnews 77, no. 4 (April 1978) : 66. 

2. Harris and Ewing, photographers, lot 5760, Prints and 
Photographs Division, Library of Congress. Horydczak’s 
photographs of the Library of Congress Thomas Jefferson 
Building are contained in this group of 300 photographs 
dated approximately 1930-40 in six albums transferred 
from the Information Office in 1952. The albums also 
include views of the main Library of Congress Building, 
reading rooms, bookstacks, and permanent and temporary 
exhibits, as well as photocopies of manuscripts. 

3. Publication of the photographer’s personal photo- 
graphs is unrestricted, but publication of commissioned 
photographs could entail liability for infringement of copy- 
right as certain rights to the use of these items may still 
reside with the people who commissioned the work. The 
photographer’s logbook (which may be viewed on micro- 
film in the Prints and Photographs Division) should be 
consulted to ascertain if a photograph was personal prop- 
erty or the result of a commission. If commissioned (or 
if such a distinction is not clearly made), the reader 
should make every attempt to find the commissioning agent 
and determine if any copyright restrictions exist. The 
Library has no record of the rights which the photographer 
assigned to his commissioning agents or the names and 
addresses of any such agents. Users are responsible for 
making a reasonable attempt to determine what rights, if 
any, may still encumber commissioned works and in whom 
such rights are vested. Failure to honor existing restrictions 
on use could result in grounds for copyright infringement 
proceedings. 


4. Historians are just beginning to consider photo- 
graphs as historical documents. Few historians see them 
as primary source materials which can be read and inter- 
preted along with written manuscripts. Instead, most 
picture users come to the Library of Congress seeking 
illustrations to tack onto their already completed works, 
but there is some indication that this way of thinking may 
change. In his presidential address delivered to the Society 
of American Archivists in October 1978, Walter Rundell, 
Jr., discussed methodological problems historians face 
when using photographs as documents. His slide pres- 
entation was entitled “Photographs as Historical Evidence: 
Early Texas Oil.” 

5. Irving Bernstein, The Lean Years (Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1960), p. 453. 

6. Sheldon Cheney and Martha Candler Cheney, Art 
and the Machine (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1936), p. 6. 

7. Cheney and Cheney, p. 18. 

8. Constance M. Green, Washington: Capital City, 
1879-1950 (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1963), 2:292, 286. 

9. Bates Lowry, ed., The Architecture of Washington, 
D.C. (Washington: Dunlap Society, 1976). This text- 
microfiche publication is the initial step in a program 
sponsored by the Dunlap Society to document visually all 
aspects of American art. 

10. The logbook is arranged chronologically by assign- 
ment number. Entries are generally single words or 
abbreviated phrases, usually undated. The information is 
useful in identifying subjects or commissioning agents and, 
because of the chronological arrangement and occasional 
reference to date, helps date jobs by approximation. 

11. Clippings file for the 1930s, Washingtoniana Room, 
Martin Luther King Library. 

12. Quoted in Richard Hofstadter, The American 
Political Tradition (New York: Vintage Books, 1959), 
p. v. 
13. William Kilpatrick, Identity and Intimacy (New 
York: Delacorte Press, 1975). 
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In August of 1851 the youthful American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science convened 
in Albany, New York, for its sixth annual meeting. 
At that meeting the membership approved a reso- 
lution presented by Lt. Edward B. Hunt “that the 
President of the Association be requested to appoint 
a committee of seven members, to prepare a memo- 
rial in the name of the Association, to be addressed 
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Map Publishing Career of Robert Pearsall Smith,” whose 
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to the Governor and Legislature of New-York, urg- 
ing the speedy commencement of a geographical 
survey of that State and presenting a matured proj- 
ect of that kind of survey deemed most desirable, 
with a careful estimate of its cost.” 

The man proposing a geographical survey, Ed- 
ward B. Hunt, was a native of Portage, New York, 
and a graduate of the U.S. Military Academy in 
the class of 1841. As second ranking member of his 
class, he had received a commission in the presti- 
gious Army Corps of Engineers. He returned to 
West Point in 1846 to spend the next three years 
as assistant professor in the Department of Engi- 
neering. From 1851 to 1858 Hunt was assigned 
to the U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey in Washing- 
ton. 

While at the Coast and Geodetic Survey, Hunt 
became familiar with scientific surveying, mapping, 
and charting and with the latest technical develop- 
ments in cartography. He was especially impressed 
with triangulation and topographic surveys that 
had been completed for a number of European 
countries during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. It became his firm belief that such surveys 
should be carried out in the United States, and this 
conviction moved him to present his resolution at 
the AAAS meeting. 

In his proposal Hunt emphasized that “geography 
is no longer content with the vague information of 
first reconnaissance, but demands the aid of ac- 
; curate methods and the most perfect, instru- 

ae a Ne See ; : /§ ments.” He felt the time was ripe for New York 
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a base be measured in Western New-York, and made the 
starting line for a system of primary, secondary and 
tertiary triangulation, extending towards Pennsylvania 
and New-England. A connection will be obtained in the 


The French-Smith map of New York State, published in 
1859, is a wall map measuring 66 by 82 inches, including 
meteorological and geological information, scenic and ur- 
ban views, and city plans for eleven cities. 








Title cartouche form the French- 
Smith map of New York. 





Hudson valley with the Coast Survey triangulation. 

In point of accuracy and style, the work should not fall 
essentially below that of the Coast Survey, and might 
perhaps well be assimilated to the operations for a single 
section of the coast. 


“Circumstances,” he concluded, “seem particularly 
to point to [New York] as the State most needing 
such a survey, and best able to undertake it.” * 

Not surprisingly, the president of the AAAS ap- 
pointed Edward B. Hunt as one of seven members 
on the resolution committee. His committee as- 
sociates were William M. Gillespie, O. M. Mitchell, 
Charles Huckley, Elias Loomis, Samuel Ruggles, 
and Alexander D. Bache. The memorial prepared 
by the committee was submitted to New York’s 
governor, Washington Hunt, on February 17, 1852. 
Their proposal stressed that 


a trigonometrical survey of the State of New-York is of 
unusual interest, from the great extent of its territory and 
the varied character of its surface. This extent is such that 
with the present sparseness of population a correct map 
cannot be expected for many years to come unless through 
State enterprise, presenting a strong reason for immediate 
action by the Legislature. The diversified character of 
this region not only affords the finest possible field for a 
topographical survey, but suggests the idea that the vast 
unemployed resources of the State can never be fully 
known and developed until a perfect map of its surface 
has been given to the world. 
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The memorial further emphasized to the governor 
and legislature that an accurate topographical sur- 
vey would benefit education in the state. Precise 
maps, used in the “common and higher schools,” 
would “raise the standard of geographical instruc- 
tion and give a strong impulse to the science of 
physical geography, which is about to become an 
important branch of elementary instruction.” ° 

Gov. Washington Hunt, who was, coincidentally, 
an older brother of Lieutenant Hunt, transmitted 
the memorial to the state legislature on February 18, 
1852. In an accompanying memorandum, the gov- 
ernor stressed that “an early commencement and 
judicious prosecution of the proposed undertaking 
would redound to the honor of the State, and pro- 
mote its highest interests.” ® 

Despite the governor’s strong support, however, 
the proposal of the AAAS committee received no 
affirmative action by the New York State Legisla- 
ture. At the seventh annual meeting of the associa- 
tion, held in Cleveland from July 28 to August 2, 
1853, the committee reported that they had 


prepared a memorial, which was taken by a part of the 
Committee to Albany and presented to Governor Hunt, 
in February, 1852. It was promptly transmitted to the 
Senate of the State by the Governor, with a message 
recommending that measures should be adopted in accord- 
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A detail from the French-Smith map shows Buffalo on 
Lake Erie and a view of Niagara Falls. 


ance with the views of the memorialists. No action was 
taken by the Legislature. At the recent regular session of 
the Legislature of New-York Governor Seymour recom- 
mended in his message a similar survey; but neither at this 
session, nor at the extra one held since, has any action, it 
is believed, been taken on the matter.’ 

The committee, having carried out its mission, 
albeit with no success, was respectfully discharged. 

There is no clear indication why the legislature 
failed to consider the AAAS memorial. The times 
were turbulent, and the legislators perhaps believed 
that other matters had higher priorities in their 
deliberations. A proposal to enlarge the Erie Canal 
was before them, for instance. In 1851 Governor 
Hunt was able to push through an appropriation 
of nine million dollars to improve the canal, but 
the act was declared unconstitutional and not 
until 1854 did a constitutional amendment make 
canal improvements possible. 

As a one-term governor, Hunt was limited in 
opportunities to have his brother’s memorial acted 
upon favorably. It is true that his successor, Horatio 
Seymour, also supported the map proposal, but the 
odds against it were too great. The high cost of con- 
ducting scientific triangulation surveys was one 
deterrent. Moreover, the number of American en- 
gineers and surveyors who were technically compe- 
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tent to carry out such surveys was, at the time, 
extremely limited. 

Perhaps the major reason why the AAAS me- 
morial received little attention from the lawmakers, 
however, was the prevalent belief in mid-nineteenth- 
century America that mapmaking and map pub- 
lishing could be adequately handled by private 
individuals and commercial publishers. After the 
introduction of lithography to map reproduction 
in the late 1840s, cartographic publishing in the 
United States expanded greatly. This was particu- 
larly true in the New England, Middle Atlantic, 
and Ohio valley states. By the early years of the 
century’s fifth decade, city, town, and county 
mapping had gained considerable momentum. 
Among a number of individuals involved in such 
cartographic activities, two men, Henry Francis 
Walling and Robert Pearsall Smith, made especially 
noteworthy contributions.® 

During the 1850s agriculture flourished in New 
York State and county and state agricultural socie- 
ties were founded. The decade also witnessed a 
reorganization and expansion of the educational 
system. Supervision of schools was transferred from 
the secretary of state to a newly created superintend- 
ent of public instruction and an independent De- 
partment of Public Instruction. State financial aid 
to education was greatly increased, providing the 
essential funds for a number of new secondary 
schools. These developments increased the desire 
for better local and state maps, giving rise to the 
AAAS memorial and other proposals. With no 
official support forthcoming, various concerned in- 
dividuals and private societies began to promote and 
prepare county and town maps. 

One of the first such endeavors was a survey of 
Washington County undertaken by Asa Fitch, a 
practicing physician. The survey was authorized by 
the New York State Agricultural Society in 1847, 
and the completed report was published in 1849 
and 1850 in the society’s Transactions.® Part two of 
the report, published in 1850, includes a fold-in map 
(fourteen by five inches) of Washington County, 
which was prepared by Dr. Fitch. He used the map 
of the county in Burr’s 1829 Atlas of New York State 
as a base but made “corrections and additions with- 
out number in the minor details.” The map was en- 
graved and printed by John E. Gavit. 

Fitch’s survey and map of Washington County 
were one-time efforts and he made no further 
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known contribution to the geography or cartogra- 
phy of New York State. This was not true of John 
Delafield, a longtime proponent of mapmaking en- 
deavors, who compiled in 1850 “A General View 
and Agricultural Survey of the County of Sen- 
eca.” ’° His survey included a fold-in map of the 
county by William T. Gibson, which carried names 
of landowners. A larger and more detailed edition 
of the map was published separately in 1852. 

John Delafield was president of the New York 
State Agricultural Society in 1851 and of the Sen- 
eca County Agricultural Society from 1846 to 1853. 
For almost a decade, he was an enthusiastic and 
effective promoter of agriculture in New York State. 
3orn in New York City in 1786, three years after 
his parents emigrated from England, Delafield grad- 
uated from Columbia College in 1805, spent several 
years in shipping, and then engaged in banking in 
London. Because of his American citizenship, he 
was technically a prisoner during the War of 1812. 
Notwithstanding this situation, he remained in Lon- 
don until 1819 when he suffered financial reverses. 
The fortitude Delafield and his wife displayed in 
rising above this misfortune was dramatized by 
Washington Irving in a story entitled “The Wife,” 
which is in Irving’s Sketchbook of Geoffrey Crayon, 
Gentleman. 

In 1820 the Delafields returned to New York, 
where John was again employed in banking and 
ultimately advanced to the presidency of a bank. 
When the panic of 1837 wiped him out financially 
once more, he moved to Seneca County and took 
up farming. Within a short period Delafield’s was 
one of the model farms in the state, and he became 
a leader in state and county agricultural societies. 


John Delafield was a knowledgeable and respected 


citizen who was immeasurably helpful in promoting 
plans for producing a map of New York State. 
Also involved in promoting a survey of New York, 
Robert Pearsall Smith had begun map publishing 
in Philadelphia in 1847.*! After a brief experience 
in lithographic reproduction, managing the Anas- 
tatic Printing Office for his father, Smith developed 
a profitable career serving as an intermediary be- 
tween local surveyors, lithographic printers, and 
publishers. Initially he focused his attention pri- 
marily on Philadelphia, its environs, and nearby 
counties in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and south- 
eastern New York State. One of his earliest sur- 
veyor contacts was J. C. Sidney, who prepared, be- 


Robert Pearsall Smith, ca. 1870. Portrait from 
lection of Charles E. Feinberg. Reproduced from With 
Walt Whitman in Camden, by Horace Traubel, volume 
5 (1964). Courtesy of Charles E. Feinberg and the South- 
ern Illinois University Press, Carbondale, Illinois. 


tween 1847 and 1852, some twelve or fifteen county 
maps and city plans which were copyrighted or 
published by Robert P. Smith. Sidney, a native of 
Great Britain, was for a time employed as an assist- 
ant in the Library Company of Philadelphia, which 
was directed by Smith’s father, John Jay Smith. The 
young Englishman’s special aptitude for drafting 
and surveying is apparent in the attractive maps 
and plans he made. 

Until about 1852 Smith’s efforts were somewhat 
haphazard. He relied upon a small group of sur- 
veyors and made no systematic selection of counties 
to be mapped. The studies done by Asa Fitch and 
John Delafield are indicative of the considerable 
interest in mapping and descriptive surveys that 
existed in some New York counties in the early 
1850s. J. C. Sidney himself had, between 1850 and 
1852, prepared maps of six counties in New York 





State, and he was no doubt aware of other such 
efforts and could pass this information on to Smith. 

The AAAS memorial presented to New York’s 
governor in 1852 certainly did not escape Smith’s 
attention, nor did the failure of the legislature to 
act favorably on the proposal. He apparently saw 
in this inaction an opportunity for private enter- 
prise. A state map could be prepared from county 
surveys which were already being made by a num- 
ber of local surveyors. 

Mention of Smith’s idea is found in the preface 
to the Gazetteer of the State of New York, edited 
by John Homer French, which appeared in 1860. 
The Gazetteer was issued as a supplement to the 
first edition of The State Map of New York, pub- 
lished in 1859. The preface notes that 
the map of Westchester County which was commenced 
about ten years since, and soon after published by Robert 
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Pearsall Smith, was probably the first map of any county 
in the State of New York published from actual survey of 
roads and boundaries.” This was followed by maps of other 
counties on a similar plan, and about eight years since, 
Mr. Smith conceived the idea of publishing a series of 
maps from actual survey, embracing all the counties in 
the State, and, from these, of producing a State Map that 
should be more full, complete, and reliable than any 
before published.” 

During 1852 Smith established contact with John 
Delafield and with some of the more active county 
ee Smith may have met Delafield through 
his father, John Jay Smith, who pursued a variety 
of interests and activities, among them the editing 
of several popular and professional journals, in- 


Northeast quarter of Monroe County map by P. J. Browne, 


1852. 
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Seneca County, northern section of a map by John Dela- 
field and William Gibson, 1852, showing the classical 
names used for land plots. 


cluding one specializing in agriculture. Smith may 
also have sounded out some members of the New 
York State Legislature concerning his proposed 
plans. At any rate, before the year ended Smith and 
Delafield, in affiliation with the New York City 
printing firm of Collins, Bowne & Company, had 
drafted a proposal “to encourage a survey of the 
State [of New York] by supplying the common 
schools with county and State maps.” The proposal 
was duly transmitted to the legislature for con- 
sideration at its seventy-sixth session, which opened 
in January 1853. The requested act required each 
school district in the state to purchase a copy of a 
map of the county in which it was situated, as well 
as the state map which was to be compiled from the 
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county surveys and published by Smith and 
associates. 

Before the session convened, the two cosponsors 
had solicited support for the proposal from influ- 
ential local administrative and political leaders, 
agricultural societies, citizens’ groups, boards of edu- 
cation, school superintendents, teachers, and promi- 
nent individuals. Smith had also by the beginning 
of 1853 negotiated agreements with a number of 
local map men. His proposed plan of operation is 
evident from a letter dated January 4, 1853, ad- 
dressed to Oliver P. Tillson and Peter Henry Brink, 
two county surveyors. From Albany, where he was 
temporarily staying, Smith wrote: 


As arranged in our interview today I hereby agree to fur- 
nish an engraving [i.e., a lithographic reproduction] of 
your new map of Ulster County New York equal in style 
to my map of Orange County without charge or cost to 
you. In repayment you give me the full use of the said 
map of Ulster County for use and reduction for a State 





map of New York. You also give me the privilege of 
taking as many impressions as may be necessary for supply- 
ing schools by a contract with the State of New York— 
which use for a State map and copies for schools are to 
be without charge to me, the engraving furnished being 
full compensation therefor. The engraving is to include 
four views, reductions of plans of villages, for the margins 
& any other matter you may wisk to insert. The copyright 
is to be taken out and owned by me you having the priv- 
ilege of making any town maps from these surveys, I am 
privileged to give away a few copies but am not to sell any 
copies except for schools.‘ 


Smith provided local surveyors with appropriate 
transfer ink to use in drawing county maps. The 
manuscript maps could then be easily transferred 
from paper to stone or zinc lithographic plates from 
which multiple copies could be printed. Most of the 
lithographers and printers patronized by Smith 
were in Philadelphia, among them N. Friend, Peter 
S. Duval, Frederick Bourquin, and Gustavus 
Kramm. 

The Smith-Delafield proposal was officially re- 
ceived by the New York State Assembly on Janu- 
ary 13, 1853, when Mr. Sperling G. Hadley “pre- 
sented the petition of John Delafield and others, 
praying for a law relative to the surveying of the 
several counties of the State, &c., which was read 
and referred to the committee on colleges, academies 
and common schools.” * Between January 13 and 
March 31, 1853, twenty-five or more supporting 
petitions were submitted to the assembly. The peti- 
tions came from county supervisors, sheriffs, town 
officials, superintendents of schools, teachers, 
“sundry citizens,” boards of education, common 
councils of towns and cities, and agricultural socie- 
ties. At least twelve counties and two towns and 
cities were represented in the petitions. 

The similarity in wording suggests that the 
petitions were solicited, most probably by Robert 
Pearsall Smith, John Delafield, or their agents. 
Several are here cited: 


Mr. Hastings presented the petition of supervisors and 
others of Monroe Co., praying for a law in favor of the 
survey of the counties and the State of New-York, which 
was read and referred to the committee on agriculture.” 


Mr. Temple presented the memorial of Madison County 
agricultural society, praying for the proposed distribution 
of county and State maps in district schools, which was 
read and referred to the committee on colleges, academies 
and common schools.” 


Mr. Streeter presented the petition of 88 names of Wayne 
Co., praying for aid to complete a survey of the topo- 
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Details from a map of Orange and Rockland Counties 
show copyright information on the title cartouche and a 
view of a residence decorating the map. 


Res of €. TOMKINS, | Boulderbers 


graphical features of the several counties of this State, 
and the distribution of the same in every school district 
in the State, which was read and referred to the committee 
on agriculture.” 


Use of the word “topographical” in the latter peti- 
tion is of interest and raises the question of whether 
the petitioners referred to the type of survey pro- 
posed by Edward B. Hunt and the AAAS com- 
mittee in 1851. This possibility can be dismissed, 
however, by recalling that in the mid-nineteenth 
century topography was often used synonymously 
with description when referring to land areas. 

As indicated in the above-cited petitions as well 
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as in others, the Smith-Delafield bill was referred 
to the Committee on Colleges, Academies, and 
Common Schools and to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. The principal consideration of the bill was 
in the former, although reports of both committees 
were published in the assembly’s Documents for 
the seventy-sixth session, 1853. The report of the 
Agriculture Committee quoted much of the original 
Delafield-Smith petition. It noted that 


the memorial of John Delafield, Collins, Bowne & Co., and 
Robert P. Smith, respectfully sheweth, that an examina- 
tion and survey of the county of Seneca, in the State of 
New-York, was made in the year 1850, at the request and 
under the direction of the New-York State Agricultural 
Society. In the progress of this survey it was dis- 
covered that no boundary lines of any county in the State 
were delineated and recorded in any offices of the State... 
that, with the exception of the city of New-York, no 
astronomical observations had been made to establish the 
longitude of any place within this State, that the 
boundaries of counties described in the Revised Statutes 
are indefinite, devoid of mathematical indications, and do 
not afford any data for a proper delineation; that the 
longitudes of places mentioned in some of the public docu- 
ments of this State are evidently incorrect.” 


The Agriculture Committee report stressed that 
the 


memorialists further show, that they have been engaged 
in the survey of several counties in this State, and have 
accomplished the survey of an area equal to about one- 
third of the whole State; they have in their employ a large 
corps of civil engineers, draughtsmen and engravers, with 
every appliance needful for an early completion of a 
survey of the whole area of the State. .. . Your memorial- 
ists are prepared and willing to establish an observatory; 
to cause careful and repeated stellar observations to be 
made for the determination of longitude of places within 
the State of New-York; and to engrave not only a per- 
fect series of county maps, embracing the mathematical 
and physical geography of each county, but also a map 
of the whole State, from surveys, which shall delineate all 


the public roads, as well as other topographical and useful 
information.” 


The petitioners asked, the Agriculture Committee 
report states, for “such encouragement as may be 
afforded by the State . . . in such form only as shall 
at once give to the people a full, valuable and 
sufficient consideration.” They proposed to fur- 
nish for each school district a map of its own county 
and a map of the State, these maps subject to the 
approval of resident surveyors or others who could 
attest to their accuracy. In return, the state would 


reimburse them for the “expense incurred in the 
survey, preparation and completion of the above- 


named maps; the cost of which in the aggregate, 
shall not exceed the sum of four dollars for each 
county map delivered, and five dollars for each 
State map delivered.” ** 

The Committee on Agriculture concluded its 
report by stating that it was “disposed to concur in 
the general views of the petitioners, and do recom- 
mend that copies of the maps of counties be placed 
in the several school houses, as also a map of the 
State; and that the patronage of the State be ex- 
tended to the memorialists as prayed for.” °* 

The report of the Committee on Colleges, Acad- 
emies, and Common Schools, after relating some of 
the problems that result from the lack of accurate 
surveys, observed that “no one, we think, can doubt 
the importance and necessity of an intimate knowl- 
edge of the topography of our State, and, as a con- 
sequence, the necessity for accurate delineations of 
every county and town... . As an object of 
educational interest, the proposed survey of the 
State . [is] to exhibit, also, the formations and 
arrangements of its surface, constituting its geologi- 
cal features. . . . It is intended to add, also, agri- 
cultural statistics.” °° 

Their findings and the public support expressed 
in petitions led the committee members to favor the 
proposal. “We regard it as a measure carried on by 
private capital,’ they reported, “and all experience 
tends to prove that private enterprise possesses eco- 
nomical advantage over works executed at the pub- 
lic expense. . . . With a conviction that judicious 
economy, with a full remuneration value to the 
State, will be secured by extending the patronage 
prayed for, your committee respectfully reports the 
bill, presented herewith.” ** 

There appears to have been no further action on 
the map bill until March 14, 1853, when Sylvanus 
S. Smith, chairman of the Committee on Colleges, 
Academies, and Common Schools, moved “that 
Assembly bill No. 116, being the bill to encourage 
the survey of the State by supplying the common 
. . be taken 
from committee of the whole and referred to a 
select committee to report complete.” *° Smith, Ash- 
bell Patterson, chairman of the Agriculture Com- 


schools with county and State maps 


mittee, and William Taylor were named to the 
assembly’s select committee. 

For reasons unknown, the Smith-Delafield pro- 
posal was caught up in parliamentary maneuver- 
ing. On the following day, March 15, 1853, “on 





motion by S. S. Smith, and by unanimous consent, 
[it was] resolved that the select committee to which 
was referred Assembly bill No. 116, in relation to 
State and county maps, with power to report 
same complete, be discharged from the further con- 
sideration of both the above named [bill], and [it] be 
recommitted to the committee of the whole [i.e., the 
whole membership of the Assembly, sitting as a 
committee and operating under informal rules], re- 
taining [its] place in the general orders.” *° 

More than two weeks passed before there was 
further consideration of the map bill. In the house, 
on March 31, “Mr. William Cary moved a suspen- 
sion of the rules, and that the bill entitled ‘An act 
to encourage the survey of the State by supplying 
the common schools with county and State maps,” be 
taken from the general orders and referred to a 
select committee, with power to report complete. 
Mr. Speaker put the question . . . to the said motion 
of Mr. Cary, and it was determined in the negative, 
a majority not voting in favor thereof, under joint 
rule.” ?* 

The supporters were not yet ready to abandon 
the bill and, on April 5, Mr. Patterson, chairman 
of the Committee on Colleges, Academies, and 
Common Schools, moved that the rules be sus- 
pended and the act referred to a select committee.”® 
This motion, like Mr. Cary’s, was also defeated. 

Meanwhile, in the senate, on April 12 S. S. Smith 
“from the select committee to which was referred 
the senate bill entitled, ‘an act to furnish the State 
and county maps as proposed by Collins, Bowne & 
Co., and R. P. Smith’ . . . reported that the com- 
mittee had gone through said bill, made the amend- 
ments thereto, and saw no reason why the same, 
as amended, should not be passed into a law. [With 
unanimous consent it was] Ordered that said bill 
be read a third time.” *° 

There was apparently still strong opposition to 
passage of the bill. Its proponents tried various par- 
liamentary procedures to bring it to a vote in the 
assembly but two months passed before the third 
reading on the bill was scheduled. On June 9, as 
reported in the Journal, the bill was being read for 
the third time when a Mr. Case moved to recommit 
it to the committee of the whole, and, after some 
debate, this was done.*® The legislative session was 
drawing to a close, and the bill’s opponents must 
have used such delaying tactics to forestall a vote on 
the bill before adjournment. 
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Following passage of Case’s motion, Ashbell Pat- 
terson, one of the map bill’s staunchest supporters, 
“moved to make said bill a special order for Monday 
next immediately after the 
journal.” *! 


reading of the 


When the bill was brought up as the “special 
order of the day” on Monday, June 13, however, 
it was determined that a quorum was not present. 
On motion of Mr. W. Taylor, the house recessed 
until eleven o’clock.** 

When it reconvened at that hour, the house again 
resolved itself into a committee of the whole, and 
there was lengthy debate on the bill. Unfortunately, 
there is no record of the arguments presented for or 
against its passage. At one forty-five in the after- 
noon, the house recessed until four o’clock. At the 
latter hour, the house again resolved into a com- 
mittee of the whole, and there was further extended 
debate on the map bill. By the end of the day no 
agreement had been reached, and Mr. Clapp, one 
of the supporters, moved that the committee of the 
whole sit again. This motion failed to pass by a vote 
of 18 ayes and 55 noes. In a last desperate attempt 
to keep the bill alive, W. Taylor moved to refer the 
bill to the Committee on Agriculture, with power 
to support complete. No vote was taken on this 
motion before the house adjourned at ten minutes 
past six.53 | 

There was no further consideration of the Smith- 
Delafield bill, and it expired with adjournment of 
the assembly on July 21. During the last month of 
the session the legislature was busy debating charges 
against the state’s canal commissioner, John C. 
Mather, and considering his impeachment. 

Because the official legislative journals provide 
no information as to the subject of debates, we can 
only conjecture why “An act to encourage a survey 
of the State, by supplying the common schools with 
county and State maps,” failed to pass. There may 
have been some opposition because the state map 
which Robert Pearsall Smith and his associates 
planned to publish was somewhat below the stand- 
ard proposed in the AAAS memorial. Some sources 
have suggested that John Delafield’s death de- 
prived the bill of its cosponsor and one of its most 
ardent supporters, and that this explains its failure. 
It is true that as president of the New York State 
Agricultural Society, he was able to marshal state- 
wide support for the map bill, and many of the 
petitions submitted to the legislature were un- 
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doubtedly solicited by him. His death, however, oc- 
curred more than four months after the assembly 
failed to act affirmatively on the map bill. He died 
suddenly at his residence, Oaklands, in Seneca 
County, on October 22, 1853. 

The cost of providing a copy of the state map and 
a copy of the pertinent county map to each school 
district in the state may have given pause to some 
legislators. There were in 1859 sixty counties in 
New York State and more than 11,600 school dis- 
tricts. The total cost to the state of purchasing the 
essential number of maps might well have been 
in excess of $100,000. 

It is possible, too, that the Smith-Delafield bill 
was caught up in sectional politics. Principal sup- 
port for it apparently came from upstate legislators 
and from educators and agricultural societies in 
the central and northern counties. Assembly rep- 
resentatives from the southern, urban part of the 
state appear to have been its principal opponents. 
Their opposition may have been encouraged by New 
York City map lithographers and publishers, who 
were very likely concerned at the prospect of such 
a lucrative contract for maps being awarded to a 
Philadelphia promoter and publisher. 

Defeat of the map bill and the death of his co- 
sponsor John Delafield notwithstanding, Robert P. 
Smith did not abandon the project to compile a map 
of New York State. By 1853 he had already com- 
pleted negotiations with a number of local sur- 
veyors to prepare county maps, and others were 
placed under contract during the next several years. 
In 1856 he engaged John Homer French to super- 
intend compilation and editing of the state map and 
gazetteer. 

French was born in Batavia, Genesee County, 
New York, July 27, 1824, and was educated in 
local public schools and at Cary Collegiate Insti- 
tute, in Genesee County, and Clarence Academy, 
in Erie County. He began teaching in district 
schools at the age of seventeen and by the time 
he was twenty-one he had started revising Adam’s 
Arithmetic, one of the standard textbooks of the 
period. During the next seven or eight years French 
held positions as teacher or principal in various pub- 
lic and private schools. Some biographical accounts 
state that he conducted surveys and made maps of 
several New York counties, before working on the 
state map and gazetteer. There is no evidence of 
this, however, and his name does not appear on 
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John Homer French. Portrait reproduced from In Me- 
moriam, John Homer French, by Mary E. W. French. 


town maps until 1856 or on county maps until 
1858. The latter were apparently resurveys, pre- 
pared under his direction, of counties for which 
earlier surveys were unacceptable for compiling the 
state map. 

French began work on the map and gazetteer in 
1856 at newly-established headquarters in Syracuse. 
Key staff members working with him were Franklin 
B. Hough, James Johonnot, and Francis Mahler. 
Hough and Johonnot are listed in the Gazetteer as 
“Foremen of Statistical Department,” and Mahler 
served as foreman of the drafting department. 

Hough was born July 20, 1822, in Martinsburg, 
Lewis County, New York. He graduated in 1843 
from Union College, afterward teaching briefly in 
an Ohio academy. He attended Cleveland Medical 
College, and from 1848 to 1852 practiced medicine 
in Somerville, St. Lawrence County, New York. His 





interest in mineralogy, geology, natural resources, 
and history led him to undertake the activities that 
brought him to the attention of Smith and French. 
In 1851 he presented a lecture on the early history of 
St. Lawrence County, which was published in 1853 
with a history of Franklin County. In 1854 he pub- 
lished a history of Jefferson County and in 1856 one 
of Lewis County. Hough was in 1855 appointed 
superintendent of the New York State Census. Along 
with James Johonnot he was probably responsible 
for most of the descriptive and statistical data in the 
Gazetteer of the State of New York. Johonnot, born 
in 1823, was also experienced as a teacher, geog- 
rapher, and author of textbooks. 

Mahler, who is referred to in the Gazetteer as 
“Lieut.,” was a native of Europe, most likely Ger- 
many, where he was educated as a topographical 
engineer. He brought to the map and gazetteer 
project a decade of experience in mapping and 
drafting. He supervised a staff of three, including 
J. H. French’s brother Frank, in compiling and 
drafting the map of New York State and certain 
of the county maps. 

The “List of Persons Employed upon the Con- 
struction of the State Map and the Preparation of 
the Gazetteer” also includes names of more than 
forty individuals under the heading “Surveyors and 
Statisticians.” The majority of the persons so listed 
were local surveyors who prepared county maps 
under contract with R. P. Smith. As indicated in his 
letter to Oliver Tillson ** Smith secured copyrights 
to the maps in exchange for providing a number of 
complimentary copies to the surveyors. On well over 
fifty maps of New York State counties in the collec- 
tions of the Library of Congress, Robert Pearsall 
Smith’s name appears in the copyright registration 
notice. 

The years from 1856 to 1858 were the most active 
ones in compiling the New York State map and 
Gazetteer. Hough and Johonnot were gathering data 
and writing descriptions for the Gazetteer, and 
Mahler and his small staff drew upon the county 
maps in compiling the large state map. At times this 
presented problems. French reported in the preface 
to the Gazetteer: 


at the commencement of the re-survey, maps of fifty-one 
counties had been completed and published; six counties 
had been surveyed, but the maps were not yet published; 
and three counties were still unsurveyed. Of the fifty-one 
published maps, twelve were found to be so deficient in 
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matters essential to the State map according to the plan 
fixed upon, as to render entire new surveys of these 
counties necessary. Surveyors were sent into the remaining 
counties, with copies of the published er manuscript maps 
in hand, with instructions to visit every town, to correct 
every error that should be found on the maps, to make 
additions of new roads, note changes in boundaries, and, 
in short, to return the maps properly revised and corrected 
for use in the preparation of the State Map. In many in- 
stances new surveys of parts of towns, town lines, roads, 
and streams were found necessary, and also countless 
changes in the location of boundary lines, roads, streams, 
and bodies of water, and in the representation of the topo- 
graphical features of the country. The surveyors were in- 
structed to obtain copies of manuscript and other local 
maps, as far as practicable, as these were generally found 
to contain metes and bounds, and, being plotted to large 
scales, were of value in laying down boundary lines. Drafts- 
men were also sent to the several private Land Offices in 
the State, and to Albany, and all maps of any value in 
the offices of the State Engineer and Surveyor and the 
Secretary of State were copied, to be laid under con- 
tribution in preparation of the State Map. The Super- 
intendent of the United States Coast Survey and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior also furnished copies of all maps in 
their Departments pertaining to the State. 


The difficulties outlined by French resulted 
largely because each county map was based on 
independent compass and odometer surveys, with no 
coordinated geodetic controls. The maps were also 
laid out on a variety of scales and were made by 
more than fifty individuals who had varying back- 
grounds, training, experience, and standards. It is 
no surprise that some of the county maps were 
unacceptable as compilation sources for the state 
map. 

A description of how the county surveys were 
conducted is found in a letter, dated August 3, 1894, 
which Oliver Tillson wrote to Helen Gould Miller, 
daughter of Jay Gould, who was associated with 
Tillson in preparing the map of Ulster County. 
“Our manner of work,” wrote Tillson, “was to start 
out in the fore part of the week, each taking a separ- 
ate road to survey, and return to my father’s home 
the last of the week. We used an instrument called 
an Odometer, similar to a wheelbarrow, which 
measured distances, and a Compass to take the 
angles and directions. In about two months the sur- 
veys were completed after which we made the map, 
at my father’s house.” *4 

It is possible to identify the counties that were 
surveyed or resurveyed under French’s direction by 
their publication dates—1857, 1858, or 1859. Coun- 
ties requiring initial surveys were the sparsely set- 
tled ones in the Adirondack Mountains. Resurveys 
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Map of Delaware County (1856) from a survey done by 
Jay Gould in his youth, before his ventures in railroad 
securities. 
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were necessary for certain of the counties that were 
inadequately mapped before 1853. 

Most New York county maps were lithographed 
and printed in Philadelphia. A number of pub- 
lishers’ names appear in the imprints. In some 
instances publishers listed local addresses, that is, 
addresses in the county covered by the map. For a 
majority of the maps copyrighted by Smith, how- 





ever, the address is given, before 1857, as 15 Minor 
Street or 17 and 19 Minor Street, Philadelphia, and 
after 1857 as 517, 519, and 521 Minor Street. These 
addresses were used by a number of different 
publishers. 

Minor Street at that time ran east-west for one 
block between Fifth and Sixth Streets and was one 
short block south of, and parallel to, Market Street. 
In 1857 the building numbering system was changed 
which accounts for the difference in the addresses 
of publishers of Smith’s map before and after that 
year. Smith’s office at the Minor Street address was 
just a few doors away from P. S. Duval and Com- 
pany’s lithographic printing plant at Fifth and 
Minor. 

In the early morning of April 30, 1856, a fire 
broke out in the Jessup and Moore paper ware- 
house on North Street, three blocks north of Minor 
Street. Before it was extinguished, the fire destroyed 
all or part of forty buildings in the area between 
Fifth and Sixth Streets and adjoining Market Street. 
This region housed a number of lithographers, 
printers, and publishers, and the printing plant of 
P. S. Duval was among those that suffered damage. 
After the fire Frederick Bourquin, Duval’s shop 
foreman, established his own lithographic printing 
company at 320 Chestnut Street. It is possible that 
Smith contracted the printing of some of the New 
York county maps to Bourquin, whom he had 
known for a decade or more. 

Although Robert P. Smith had negotiated con- 
tracts with local surveyors for maps of most New 
York counties, a small number of local surveyors 
apparently preferred to copyright and publish their 
own maps. After 1854, however, virtually all the 
county maps were published under the direction of 
John Homer French and Robert Pearsall Smith. 
They were, in general, at larger scales and of higher 
quality than the independently produced maps. By 
the last part of the decade they had become quite 
standardized in appearance, although there was no 
uniform scale or size. Scales varied from 1:63,360 
(one inch to a mile) to 1:40,000 (approximately 
one inch to six-tenths of a mile). The maps were all 
of wall-hanging dimensions, with the largest meas- 


uring sixty-six by sixty-three inches or more. They 
were generally mounted on cotton muslin, with rods 
tacked to tops and bottoms. 

The maps have decorative borders and some- 
what ornate and elaborate title cartouches. Local 
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Western half of a map of Ulster County, New York 
(1853), decorated with a border of cornstalks and views 
of various buildings. Surveys for it were prepared by 
Oliver J. Tillson and P. Henry Brink. 


administrative units are shown, often with border 
striping in color. Names of landowners, roads, towns, 
and villages and such physical features as rivers, 
lakes, swamps, and prominent land forms (indi- 
cated by crude hachures) appear on the maps. Al- 
though a number include the adjective “topo- 
graphic” in their titles, they are more properly clas- 
sified as cadastral or land ownership maps. Marginal 
space is filled with insets of towns and villages, sta- 
tistical tables, and illustrations of historic sites, scenic 
features, public buildings, churches, and private 
dwellings. The maps could be ordered highly 
colored, with border tints only, or without color. 
If requested, the face of the map would be var- 
nished. 
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While his competent staff was moving ahead with 
map and gazetteer compilation in Syracuse, Robert 
Pearsall Smith was engaged in various supporting, 
promotional, and political maneuvers. There was 
again hope for possible state support in the seventy- 
ninth session of the legislature, which he was prompt 
to follow up. At the January 28, 1856, meeting of 
the assembly, it was “resolved that each member of 
the committee on the erection and division of towns 
and counties be furnished with a map of the State 
for their use.” *° No action could be taken on this 
proposal, however, because there was at the time 
no up-to-date state map available. 

During the legislature’s eightieth session, in 1857, 
there was considerable discussion about a state map. 
One of the first proposals, introduced by Assembly- 
man Varnum on February 2, resolved 


that the Secretary of State be authorised and required to 
purchase, at a price not exceeding twenty-five dollars each, 
so many copies of the “New-York State Atlas,” formerly 
issued under the superintendence and direction of Simeon 
DeWitt (revised edition), in which the latest surveys and 
divisions of the State shall be delineated, with all the 
railroads and canals, so as to meet the approbation of the 
State Engineer and Surveyor, together with statistics of 
population according to the census of 1855, and the sev- 
eral acts of the Legislature of 1856 and 1857 affecting the 
same, as shall suffice to make distribution to the Governor 
and Lieutenant Governor of the State, to the State offices 
and State library, to the county clerks’ offices of the sev- 
eral counties of the State, and to the State libraries of the 
several States and Territories of the United States, to the 
Smithsonian institute, library of Congress and library of the 
Executive mansion at Washington, one each; also fifty 
copies of the same to be delivered to the Regents of the 
University for distribution as they may direct.” 


Varnum’s resolution, following debate, was laid 
on the table. This was a fitting action, for Varnum 
was not well informed on the state of mapmaking in 
New York. Simeon DeWitt, who served as New York 
State’s surveyor-general from 1784 to 1834, had 
published a map of the state in 1802 but did not 
compile an atlas. Varnum was apparently referring 
to the Atlas of the State of New York, compiled 
under DeWitt’s direction by David H. Burr and 
published in 1829. A revised edition had been is- 
sued in 1838, two decades before Varnum presented 
his resolution. 

Several days later Varnum’s resolution was re- 
ferred to the joint committee on the library, whose 
chairman was Delegate Thompson, a staunch sup- 
porter of Robert Pearsall Smith’s map bill. Appar- 


ently more knowledgeable than Varnum about New 
York’s map situation, Thompson introduced a sub- 
stitute motion resolving that the state engineer and 
surveyor be requested to report on whether a statute 
requiring that a state map indicating town and 
county boundaries fixed or altered by the legislature 
be retained in his office had been complied with. If 
not, the state engineer was to see if information for 
such a map existed and wiether an accurate state 
map could be obtained under powers embodied in 
existing laws. He would, further, determine what 
legislation might be necessary to allow him to pre- 
pare an accurate atlas of all New York counties, with 
statistical information, and a revised map of the 
state—as he had already recommended doing in his 
annual report. He should estimate the cost and 
make any other suggestions he wished for achieving 
these ends.*”? This resolution was approved by the 
house, and on February 18, 1857, the assembly sent 
a request to the state engineer and surveyor for the 
information.** 

It is possible that Thompson, in substituting his 
resolution for that introduced by Varnum, hoped 
to call to the attention of the legislature how lacking 
the state was in up-to-date maps and thus ensure 
a more favorable reception for R. P. Smith’s 
proposal. 

On February 26, 1857, the state engineer replied 
that there was no map as described in the assembly’s 
directive in his office and that “the only approxi- 
mation towards it is an old map and atlas by David 
H. Burr . . . published . . . in the year 1839.” *° 
He further observed that “there is no authenticated 
record or map of the bounds of all the towns or 
counties . . . on file in this office from which an 
accurate map can be compiled. And the State En- 
gineer has no knowledge of the existence of such 
information, except that some enterprising map 
publishers have recently published maps of the 
counties of the State, and it is believed that mate- 
rials for the publication of maps of nearly all the 
counties have been, and are now being prepared 
by these publishers.” He continued: 


It has occurred to the State Engineer that the informa- 
tion already obtained by these gentlemen may be made 
available to the county clerks, and to the State for a 
consideration which the State can consistently grant by 
securing to these parties the use of the copy right of 
the atlas and maps of the State for a certain number 
of years... . 





The State Engineer has no means of judging of the 
accuracy of the surveys and other information obtained 
by these parties, but there will be no difficulty in deciding, 
after a proper investigation, as to whether they are suffi- 
ciently accurate for the purposes contemplated.” 


The report of S. Seymour, the state engineer and 
surveyor, also outlined provisions for “An Act to 
provide for the completion of an accurate map and 
atlas of the State,” which would require supervisors 
of all towns and wards of the state to prepare ac- 
curate surveys of their jurisdictions and forward 
them to their respective county clerks. The latter 
were charged to compile, from the local surveys, 
“a true and authentic map of said county, which 
county map shall be made in all respects to con- 
form with directions furnished . . . by the State 
Engineer and Surveyor.” ** The county maps would 
be forwarded to the state engineer and surveyor for 
use in compiling a state map. 

These procedures, it will be observed, closely 
paralleled those followed by Robert Pearsall Smith 
and John Homer French in their state map and 
gazetteer project. Moreover, one of the final para- 
graphs in the proposed act provided that 


if any parties . . . shall have made the necessary surveys 
for the township and county maps with such accuracy as 
to meet the requirements of this act, and shall furnish 
the results of such surveys to the supervisors and county 
clerks throughout the State without charge; the State 
Engineer and Surveyor may contract with such parties for 
the said publication and the enjoyment of the said copy 
rights on such equitable terms as will give said parties a 
fair compensation for their surveys and secure to the State 
a sufficient number of copies of the said atlas and map for 
use in all public offices and for general distribution and 
exchange.” 


Smith was fully aware of the legislature’s interest 
in maps of the counties and the state. He accord- 
ingly wrote to the state engineer informing him that 


I have actual and accurate surveys of nearly all the coun- 
ties composing the State, and can in a few weeks complete 
the whole number. They have been made at a cost of about 
five thousand dollars, and embrace an amount of topo- 
graphical information that is invaluable to the citizens. I 
now propose to reduce these county maps to an uniform 
scale, and make a more complete map and Atlas of New- 
York, than is possessed by any State in America. 

To do this as thoroughly as should be done for New- 
York, accurate observations of latitude and longitude, and 
topography, are needed on a scale of expense far beyond 
the means of a private enterprise. Could the Engineer’s 
Department be authorized to have these executed by com- 
petent parties the work would be of practical and perma- 
nent benefit, and the State would possess at a cost of 
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$20,000 a far more valuable and complete map than was 
obtained by the much smaller State of Massachusetts at a 
cost of between one and two hundred thousand dollars.” 


Smith supported his appeal with letters from New 
York’s U.S. senator, William H. Seward; A. Dallas 
Bache, superintendent of the U.S. Coast Survey; 
J. P. Lesley, one of the country’s foremost engineers ; 
and Lorin Blodgett, a recognized meteorologist. A 
letter from the senator, addressed to Bache, observed 
that “it would be a valuable addition to the map, 
if the latitude and longitude of various points in the 
State exactly ascertained could be noticed on it. Can 
you suggest,” he asked, “any mode by which this 
could be done through the aid of the observers 
engaged in your bureau?” ** 

Bache believed that “the longitude of the most 
important county seats upon or near the railroads, 
can be determined by telegraph and be referred to 
the Dudley Observatory at Albany,” which was just 
about to open.*® Bache also stated that “the latitude 
of all the county towns of the State, and the approx- 
imate longitude, could be determined for about 
fifteen thousand dollars, and this would fix accu- 
rately, geographically, so many (59) points in the 
State map to serve as points of standard reference 
for the rest of the map.” He promised that if the 
secretary of the treasury agreed, he would organize 
the system himself, without remuneration.*® 

J. P. Lesley, with engineering considerations in 
mind, wrote in support of adding geologic and topo- 
graphic data to the state map, saying that the strata 
of the palaeozoic regions found in southern or cen- 
tral New York could be “adequately expressed only 
by the topography or relief structure.” Smith’s 
county map and surveys provided a basis, and “now, 
the topographer with one or two assistants in a single 
season can lay down upon these [the county maps], 
and afterwards upon a reduced scale upon the State 
map, accurately all the features of the surface—at 
the same time the out crops of the formations will 
go in according to the directions given to them by the 
contour lines of the surface.” 47 

Finally, the meteorologist Lorin Blodgett re- 
minded Seymour that the statistics about climate 
collected at colleges and academies for more than 
thirty years made it possible to clearly define the cli- 
mate of every part of the state. “The mode of doing 
this by isothermal, and rain or hyetal charts,” he ex- 
plained, “has recently been perfected under the 
auspices of the Surgeon General’s office of the War 
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department at Washington, and not only the scien- 
tific public and the State, but the whole country 
would be greatly interested in seeing this system ap- 
plied to the State of New-York, giving a geography 
of the climates as well as of surface.” The cost of 
engraving special maps could be saved by including 
climatic information on general maps of New York, 
he suggested. Indeed, for the proposed map, “a sum 
of two thousand five hundred dollars would furnish 
all the drawings . . . in the most complete form, with 
the proper statistics and text in explanation.” *° 

With such impressive support for the map, the 
state engineer addressed a letter to Robert Pearsall 
Smith and John Homer French, on February 23, 
1857, stating, “I understand that you have in your 
possession accurate surveys of fifty-seven counties in 
this State, and that the surveys of the remaining 
three counties are now in course of preparation, and 
also that you have it in contemplation to publish 
a State map and atlas which shall be based on these 
surveys.” *° Seymour called attention to the legisla- 
ture’s inquiry concerning the lack of authentic maps 
of the several counties and requested Smith and 
French to “make a proposition stating the terms 
upon which you will furnish to the clerk of each 
county and city in this State, such information as 
will enable him to furnish to the office of the State 
Engineer and Surveyor an authenticated map of his 
respective city or county ... as may be required 
by the clerk in order to enable him to furnish to the 
State Engineer such a map of the county or city as 
may be required by law.” °° 

Just one day later, on February 24, Smith and 
French replied. They offered to give county clerks 
free of charge all the information necessary for 
them to make accurate maps of towns in the county 
for those twenty-six counties where Smith and 
French had lot and reservation lines from their 
own surveys. Where they did not have lot and res- 
ervation lines, they offered to do topographical 
surveys and furnish that information for twenty-five 
dollars a town. 

Or, better yet, Smith and French proposed to 
draft maps of all towns in the various counties to 
furnish to the appropriate county clerks at twenty- 
five dollars a town. On publication of these maps 
they would give free copies of the state atlas to every 
state official at Albany and to each county clerk’s 
office as well as giving fifty copies to the state for 
exchange purposes.*! 


In return for supplying such information and 
material gratis to county and state officers, Smith 
and French requested 
the exclusive right to publish said county and State maps 
as the same may be authenticated by the State Engineer 
under authority of the Legislature for the full term of 
the copy right of the said map and atlas. Also, [they re- 
quested] for the map and atlas the results of the astrono- 
mical observations proposed to be made for the State of 
New-York, by the superintendent of the United States coast 
survey. Also, any geological and meteorological statistics 
in possession of the State previous to the issue of the atlas 
and map in its several editions.” 


It is interesting to note that as of this date, Smith 
and French apparently envisioned publishing an 
atlas of the state as well as a map. 

On February 28, 1857, the state engineer’s report, 
with supplementary documentation, was presented 
to the legislature and “laid on the table.” A week 
later, on March 6, Assemblyman Abraham G. 
Thompson introduced a bill entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the compilation of an accurate map and 
atlas of this State,” which was referred to the joint 
committee of the library.** On March 9, the joint 
library committee “reported in favor of the passage 
of the [bill], with an amendment; which was agreed 
to and said bill committed to the committee of the 
whole.” ** Assemblyman Thompson moved, on 
March 11, “that the Clerk be requested to have the 
bill reported by the joint library committee, en- 
titled ‘An act to provide for the compilation of a 
correct map and atlas of the State’ printed and 
placed on the files of the members without delay.” °° 

Thompson followed up, on March 23, with a 
motion “that the bill no. 366, entitled ‘An act to 
provide for the compilation of an accurate map and 
atlas of the State,’ reported by the joint library 
committee, be considered in the third committee of 
the whole under the general orders.” °° 

On April 4, the chairman of the Committee on 
Public Printing, in a related action, reported in 
favor of a resolution “that 250 extra copies of the 
report of the State Engineer and Surveyor, with the 
accompanying bill, in answer to a resolution of the 
Assembly relative to a map of the State, be printed 
for the use of the Engineer and Surveyor,” and the 
assembly concurred.** 


Map of Dutchess County, New York, done by J. C. Sidney, 
1800. 
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On April 7 the house resolved itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole to consider several bills, among 
them “An act to provide for the compilation of an 
accurate map and atlas of the State.” °* The assem- 
bly Journal reported no action on the map bill on 
that day or during the remainder of the eightieth 
session. There is, moreover, no reference to the pro- 
posed bill, in the journals of either the senate or 
the assembly during the legislative session of 1858. 

We may assume that John Homer French and 
his staff were busy during this period compiling the 
map and gazetteer of New York State. Mapping 
counties not previously surveyed and resurveying 
those for which there were inadequate and in- 
accurate maps was also done from 1857 to 1859. 
More than twenty county maps, most of them pre- 
pared under French’s direction, were published dur- 
ing these years. Smith was probably occupied at this 
time in making arrangements for printing the map 
and gazetteer, soliciting subscriptions for them, and 
negotiating financing. 

All this activity culminated with publication of 
the map and the gazetteer in 1859. The first edition 
of the map is dated 1859, with copyright registra- 
tion in the same year. Another edition carries the 
date 1860 in the title cartouche, but the copyright 
date is still 1859. The gazetteer was also copyrighted 
in 1859 and had gone through eight editions, with 
minor revisions, by the end of 1860. Two additional 
editions were published to 1871, and a revised edi- 
tion, edited by Franklin B. Hough, is dated 1872. 

The map is titled The State of New York from 
New and Original Surveys under the Direction of 
J. H. French, C.E., and the publisher’s imprint 
reads: “Robert Pearsall Smith, Publisher, No. 8 
South Salina Street, Syracuse, 1859. Entered ac- 
cording to Act of Congress in the year 1859 by 
Robert Pearsall Smith in the Clerk’s Office of the 
District Court of the Northern District of New 
York.” The map is at the scale of 1:300,000 and 
of large wall map size (sixty-six by seventy-two 
inches). A decorative border of entwined grape 
vines frames the map, and there are inset maps 
showing the geology and meteorology of the state. 
Other insets include Long Island, which occupies 
space immediately below the southeastern part of 


Decorative title page from the Gazetteer of the State of 
New York by John Homer French. 
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the conterminous portion of the state, a plan and 
a panoramic map of New York City, and plans of 
the cities of Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Oswego, 
Hudson, Schenectady, Poughkeepsie, Albany, Au- 
burn City, Troy, and Utica. There is also a chart 
which indicates the times at various cities when it 
is noon in Albany. The map also includes twelve 
scenic and urban views, public buildings, significant 
institutions, and selected industries. These illustra- 
tions, reproduced from steel engraved plates, also 
illustrate the Gazetteer. Four large lithographic 
stones, each measuring approximately thirty-eight 
by thirty-four inches were required to print the 
state map. 

There are in the Library of Congress copies of 
the 1859 and 1860 editions of the French-Smith 
map. It is possible that other editions were pub- 
lished to 1864, when it is believed Smith terminated 
his map publishing activities. An 1865 edition was 
published by H. H. Lloyd & Company, 21 John 
Street, New York City. The title remains the same, 
except for the substitution of Lloyd’s name for 
Smith’s in the imprint. Smith’s original copyright 
registration notice of 1859 is unchanged. Some few 
variations are noted, such as the transposition of 
the inset maps of Auburn City and Albany. The 
printer is not indicated on any copies, but the maps 
were probably, at least initially, reproduced in 
Frederick Bourquin’s lithographic printing plant in 
Philadelphia. In the 1858 edition of Boyd’s Phila- 
delphia City Business Directory, Frederick Bour- 
quin and Robert P. Smith are listed together in the 
“Co-partnership Directory.” 

Most copies of the map were colored, apparently 
manually. County and borough boundaries are ac- 
centuated with wide colored bands, and townships 
differentiated with varying tints. Coloring for a par- 
ticular township may differ from map to map. It 
seems strange that the publishers resorted to manual 
coloring, for chromolithography had been utilized 
by some Philadelphia printers eight or ten years 
earlier. 

The lengthy gazetteer title reads Gazetteer of the 
State of New York Embracing a Comprehensive 
View of the Geography, Geology, and General His- 
tory of the State, and a Complete History and De- 
scription of Every County, City, Town, Village, and 
Locality. With Full Tables of Statistics. By J. H. 
French, LI.D., Member of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science; Correspond- 
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ing Member of the New York Historical Society; of 
the Albany Institute, etc. Illustrated by Original 
Steel Engravings, and Accompanied by a New Map 
of the State from Actual Surveys. R. P. Smith, Pub- 
lisher, 8 S‘" Salina Street, Syracuse. The Gazetteer 
carries the same 1859 copyright registration notice 
as the map. Other credits include: “Stereotyped by 
L. Johnson & Co., Collins, Printer, Perry, Binder.” 
It will be recalled that the New York printing firm 
of Collins, Bowne & Company was one of the origi- 
nal sponsors, with Smith and John Delafield, of the 
New York State map project. 

The Gazetteer has 752 pages, the last 12 of which 
contain advertising, most of it for New York State 
educational institutions. Approximately 20 percent 
of the volume is devoted to the state as a whole, with 
detailed sections on boundaries, geology, commerce, 
agriculture, government, railroads, corporations, 
schools, and so on. Descriptive summaries for each 
county fill the remainder of the pages. As noted 
previously, the twelve steel-engraved map illustra- 
tions are also reproduced in the Gazetteer. The 
utility of the Gazetteer is enhanced by indexes to 
subjects and geographical names. 

A most welcome feature of the Gazetteer is a one- 
page “List of Persons Employed upon the Construc- 
tion of the State Map and the Preparation of the 
Gazetteer.” More than sixty persons are named 
“who have been employed for considerable lengths 
of time.” In addition to the superintendent and 
foremen, there are listed draftsmen, surveyors and 
statisticians, lithographers, steel and wood engrav- 
ers, and artists. Most numerous are surveyors, many 
of whom conducted surveys for county maps. 

In the preface the editor, John Homer French, 
gives useful information on the organization and 
planning for the map and gazetteer and relates how 
the objectives were successfully realized. He ex- 
presses appreciation to his associates and others who 
contributed to the map and atlas projects, but he 
focuses particular attention on the publisher, Robert 
Pearsall Smith. “The intelligent citizens of the State 
of New York,” French asserted, 


cannot fail to appreciate the liberality of the publisher in 
the great expenditures he has made in bringing out these 
works. The cost of the original surveys for the county 
maps was about $48,000, and the expenditures on the 
works from the commencement of the re-survey to the 
date of publication have reached about $46,000 more, 
making a total investment of $94,000. The whole time 
spent in surveys, collection of materials, writing, engrav- 


ing, proofreading, &c., has been equal to the time of one 
person 125 years. It is believed that no similar enterprise 
of equal extent, and involving the outlay of so large a 
capital, has ever been undertaken at private expense in 
this or any other country. Time, talents, and money have 
alike been devoted to the production of a Map and 
Gazetteer that it is hoped will be found every way worthy 
of the Empire State. 


This statement seems to confirm that Robert 
Pearsall Smith received no state aid or subsidy, and 
that he personally assumed financial responsibility 
for publishing the New York State map and gazet- 
teer. Possibly he did receive assistance from his 
father-in-law, John Mickle Whitall, who was head 
of the prosperous Whitall-Tatum Glass Company. 
Further evidence that no official support was re- 
ceived by Smith and French before publication is 
found in a series of petitions submitted to the eighty- 
fourth session of the legislature in 1861. On Febru- 
ary 11, 1861, Ephraim Goss, a state senator, “gave 
notice that he would at an early day ask leave to 
introduce a bill to provide for furnishing the dis- 
trict school libraries of this State with the State Map 
and Gazetteer.” °° Two days later when Goss intro- 
duced a bill on the subject, it was referred to the 
committee on literature.®°° During the next month 
no less than eight petitions “of school commission- 
ers and boards of education” of various counties 
were submitted to the senate and the house for a 
law authorizing funds to purchase, for the use of 
schools, Smith’s map and gazetteer. There is no 
record in the journals of the house or senate that 
such an act was passed during the 1861 legislative 
session. On January 22, 1862, however, the senate 
resolved “that the Clerk be directed to procure a 
map of the State of New York for the use of the 
Senate.” ° 

Although a fair number of copies of the New 
York State map and gazetteer were sold, the returns 
very likely did not offset the heavy investment of 
Smith and his associates. Shortly after these works 
were published the United States was plunged into 
the bitter and costly Civil War, and both individuals 
and the state had higher priority projects for avail- 
able funds. Furthermore, many surveyors joined 
the Union forces, and paper, inks, and lithographic 
presses were required for the production of military 
maps. 

Smith apparently continued his efforts to recoup 
his production costs for the map and gazetteer until 
1864. The following year he became manager of the 





Millville, New Jersey, plant of the Whitall-Tatum 
Glass Company, where he remained until 1871. For 
several years thereafter Robert P. Smith and his 
wife, Hannah, had brief success as lay evangelists 
in Europe and the British Isles. This endeavor, too, 
had an unhappy ending, and the Smiths returned 
to America. In 1888 they were again back in 
England where they spent the remainder of their 
days. 

From the perspective of more than a century we 
may critically examine the French-Smith map and 
gazetteer of New York State. A contemporary re- 
view believed that “the new Gazetteer and Map of 
the State of New York are far better than anything 
that has preceded them.” °? We can certainly agree 
with this evaluation, for few state maps or gazet- 
teers published in the pre-Civil War period can 
compare with the French-Smith publications. 

The state map, needless to say, did not come up 
to the standards proposed by Edward B. Hunt and 
his associates in the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. A map based on scientific 
triangulation surveys, however, would have been an 
extremely expensive undertaking, and State finan- 
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cial support was, as we have seen, not forthcoming. 

Compiling state maps from local town or county 
surveys was the common procedure employed in 
the years between the end of the American Revolu- 
tion and the outbreak of the Civil War. In a few 
instances the maps were compiled under state su- 
pervision. More often the compilation, as was true 
of the French-Smith map, was performed by private 
individuals or commercial companies. 

Because the county maps for it were prepared for 
the most part on uniform standards, the French- 
Smith state map was of somewhat higher quality 
than maps of other states published in the pre-Civil 
War period. In addition to receiving an acceptable 
state map, the citizens of New York State also 
acquired a creditable series of maps for all counties. 
With their detailed information on landowners and 
land holdings, the county maps constitute a most 
valuable cartographic record of local settlement and 
history of a century and a quarter ago. For this data 
the citizens of the state are indebted to the vision, 
enterprise, and dedication of Robert Pearsall Smith, 
John Homer French, and their associates. 
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Some Recent Publications 
of the Library of Congress 


Children & Poetry: A Selective, Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy. Second edition, 1979. 84 p. (S/N 030-000- 
00099-4) $3. Compiled by Virginia Haviland, 
head of the Children’s Literature Center, and Wil- 
liam Jay Smith, Consultant in Poetry, 1968-69, at 
the Library of Congress. Originally published in 
1969, this popular and convenient bibliography of 
children’s poetry has been revised and reissued. The 
softcover book is divided into five categories: 
rhymes, poetry of the past, twentieth-century poetry, 
anthologies, and world poetry and includes an in- 
troduction by William Jay Smith and a name and 
title index. Growing interest in poetry among to- 
day’s children and young people has encouraged 
increased publishing, and this bibliography covers 
“rhymes and more serious poetry, the old and the 


new, works originating in English and translations 
from all over the world.” 


Chinese Periodicals in the Library of Congress. 
1978. 521 p. (S/N 030-000-00100-1) $11. Com- 
piled by Han Chu Huang of the Orientalia Division. 
All the Chinese-language serials issued during the 
period from 1868 to 1975 are included in this com- 
pilation of more than 6,400 titles, and every subject 
from the social sciences and humanities to the na- 
tural sciences and technology is covered. The entries 
are arranged alphabetically with the titles roman- 
ized according to the modified Wade-Giles system, 
which has been adopted by the American Library 


Association. Explanatory notes are provided to as- 
sist the user. 


“Folk-Songs of America”: The Robert Winslow 
Gordon Collection, 1922-1932. 1978. 2 sides. (AFS 
L68) $10. Available from the Information Office, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 20540. 
Edited by Neil V. Rosenberg, Department of Folk- 
lore, Memorial University of Newfoundland, and 
Debora G. Kodish. A long-playing recording of 
songs and fiddle tunes selected from the hundreds 
of cylinder and disc recordings made in the field 


during the twenties and early thirties by Robert 
Winslow Gordon, the first head of the Archive of 
Folk Song. Issued to commemorate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the archive, the recording includes a 
thirty-page illustrated brochure, with transcriptions 
and notes on the songs and an introduction that 
chronicles Gordon’s life and career. A selected 
bibliography and a list of Gordon materials in the 
archive is also provided. 


Kenya: Subject Guide to Official Publications. 
1978. 271 p. (S/N 030-001-00073-7) $10. Com- 
piled by John Bruce Howell of the African Section. 
A subject guide to official publications of Kenya 
for the period 1886 to 1975, this bibliography is 
based on the holdings of the Library of Congress, 
other federal libraries in the Washington area, and 
certain additional North American libraries. Within 
each subject, the entries are arranged alphabetically 
by author and title. Includes an author, title, and 
subject index and an index to major series. 


Letters of Delegates to Congress, 1774-1789. Vol- 
ume 3, January 1—May 15, 1776. 1978. 735 p. (S/N 
030-000—00083-8) $10.25. Edited by Paul H. Smith 
with the assistance of Gerard W. Gawalt, Rosemary 
Fry Plakas, and Eugene R. Sheridan of the Amer- 
ican Revolution Bicentennial Office. Following the 
first two volumes of documents written by delegates 
and bearing upon their work in the first Congresses, 
this is the third volume in what is expected to be a 
twenty-five-volume set, supplementing the Journals 
of the Continental Congress. Official and personal 
correspondence, diary entries, notes of debate, 
speeches and draft addresses, committee reports, 
and other manuscripts preserved in historical socie- 
ties, libraries, and private collections are printed 
here for the use of students of the American Revolu- 
tion and all others interested in the origins of the 
United States Congress and this nation. Annotations 
on the documents, bibliographic references, illustra- 
tions, and an extensive subject index complete the 
volume. 
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Photographs by the Wright Brothers: Prints from 
the Glass Negatives in the Library of Congress. 1978. 
21 p. 5 fiche. $4. A micropublication commemo- 
rating the seventy-fifth anniversary of the first flight 
by the Wright brothers, December 17, 1903. In 
1949 the Library acquired 303 negative photo- 
graphic plates from the estate of Orville Wright. 
Most of these pictures were taken by the Wright 
brothers themselves between 1898 and 1911 to docu- 
ment their successes and failures with their new 
flying machines. The entire collection of photo- 
graphs—including the famous “first flight’? photo— 
is reproduced here on five microfiche. The booklet 
accompanying the fiche contains a brief introduc- 
tion, a list of captions (also repeated on the fiche), 
and instructions on ordering prints of the photo- 
graphs. The five fiche are entitled: “Gliders, 1900- 
1911”; “Powered Flights, 1903-1915”; ‘Portraits 
and Informal Photographs”; and “Memorabilia.” 


Robert Lowell Reading His Own Poems. 1978. 4 
sides. (PL 32-33) $14. Available from the Infor- 
mation Office, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C. 20540. Pulitzer Prize-winning poet Robert 
Lowell reading his own poems at the Library of 
Congress in 1969, in honor of the thirty-fifth anni- 


versary of the Academy of American Poets. Mr. 
Lowell’s spoken commentary precedes the reading 
of each poem. The works from which he reads in- 
clude For the Union Dead, Lord Weary’s Castle, 
The Mills of the Kavanaughs, Imitations, Note- 
book, and Life Studies. Notes by Stanley Kunitz 
and transcriptions are provided. 


Television, the Book, and the Classroom. 1978. 128 
p. $4.95. Available from the Information Office, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 20540. 
Edited by John Y. Cole, Executive Director of the 
Center for the Book. Eight papers delivered during 
a seminar at the Library of Congress on April 26 
and 27, 1978, cosponsored by the Center for the 
Book and the U.S. Office of Education, on the pos- 
sible uses of television in the classroom and on both 
its salutary and its deleterious effects on culture 
and learning. A summary of the discussion that fol- 
lowed each paper is provided. Includes opening 


remarks by Librarian of Congress Daniel J. Boorstin 
and U.S. Commissioner of Education Ernest L 
Boyer, keynote talks by Mortimer J. Adler and 
Frank Stanton, a list of seminar participants, and 
a guide to further information on the subject. 


Turkey: Politics and Government: A Bibliography, 
1938-1975. 1978. 156 p. (S/N 030-001-00086-9) 
$7. Compiled by Abraham Bodurgil of the Orien- 
talia Division. The present bibliography supple- 
ments the author’s earlier work, Atatiirk and Tur- 
key; a Bibliography, 1919-1938, and covers the pe- 
riod from the death of Kemal Atatiirk in 1938 until 
1975. It treats significant aspects of Turkey’s po- 
litical and social life, citing books and journal ar- 
ticles in Turkish, English, French, Russian, German, 
Italian, and Spanish. The bibliography is organized 
by subject and includes 2,020 entries, extensive sub- 
ject and author indexes, and a list of the abbrevia- 
tions used. All Turkish titles have been translated 
into English. 


Zanzibar’s Afro-Shirazi Party, 1957-1977: A Bib- 
liography. 1978. 20 p. Free from the African and 
Middle Eastern Division. Compiled by John Bruce 
Howell of the African Section. This bibliography, 
the fourth in the Maktaba Afrikana series, lists offi- 
cial documents of the Afro-Shirazi party, formed in 
1957 through a merger of Zanzibar’s African Asso- 
ciation and Shirazi Association. Also listed are 
books, periodical articles, and dissertations on the 
party for the years included. The arrangement is 
by subject and then alphabetically by author and 
title. The index includes authors, subjects, and titles. 





Publications are for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20402, unless otherwise noted. There is a 
minimum charge of one dollar for each mail order. 
All orders must be prepaid. Checks for items ordered 
from the LC Information Office should be made 
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the Superintendent of Documents may be made by 
coupon, money order, express order, check, or charge 
against a deposit account. When ordering, cite the 
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